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EDITORIALS 


Christian Family Week, 1951 By proclamation of the President 
of the United States the second 


week in May (6—13) is to be observed as National Family Week. Churches 
throughout the land will take the opportunity to emphasize the vital im- 
portance of the Christian home. It is obvious that the Scriptural moorings 
of the family need strengthening or re-establishment in our day. 

Our Synod has recognized the need of rehabilitating the Christian family 
and home. The Board for Parish Education has outlined a program of parish 
activities clustering around the theme “The Church as Builder of Families.” 
In this issue the Rev. Oscar E. Feucht, Secretary of Adult Education of the 
Board for Parish Education, presents an interesting overview of a family 
life education program as a result of two years of exploratory work by a 
special committee. 

All agencies in the parish should utilize the opportunity which the month 
_ of May presents for instruction and guidance in the various phases of home 
and family life. Mother's Day has its special appeal to the pulpit. The 
March and April issues of Parish Education offer suggestions for school, 
Sunday school, and parent-teacher organizations. Let us not forget the pro- 
grams of young people’s societies, men’s clubs, and women’s societies. 

The family is universally recognized as the basic social institution. Modern 
trends have weakened its functions alarmingly. Church and State realize 
that conscious efforts must be made to safeguard and rescue the very founda- 
tion of Church and nation if catastrophe is to be avoided. eK 


Rhythm Good discipline was at one time considered one of the favorable 

attributes of a Lutheran school. This could and should be the 
case now. In most instances it probably is. However, observation seems to 
reveal that there are classrooms and corridors which indicate activity which 
is not purposeful. Why does this condition exist? 

Lutheran teachers were at times accused of sponsoring Prussian regimen- 
tation. Children moved in and out of their benches and through corridors 
in a militaristic fashion. Criticism urged some teachers to abandon the 
practice. They were told to apply democratic principles. Some teachers 
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probably felt that democracy and confusion are synonymous terms. The 
advantages of order were lost. 
Perhaps there should be a return to the rhythmic processes. Rhythm is 


necessary and natural. Our pulse is rhythmic. Our steps are rhythmic. Music _ 


is rhythmic. When a march is heard, the feet move in time with the beat. 
Rhythm has a sort of magical control over the physical and mental processes 
to the extent that a response of some type is almost inevitable. What a differ- 


ence between the graceful motion of a well-trained horse and the promiscuous ~ 
jumping about of a wild beast. What a difference between the graceful — 


gyrations of a ballet artist and the disorganized motions of an undisciplined 
adolescent. What a difference between the rhythmic motion of a class through 
a corridor and the pushing, pulling, and tugging associated with uncon- 
trolled action. 

A successful presentation of a musical composition requires strict ob- 
servance of rhythm. The efficient manufacture of an automobile requires 
rhythm. Order and decency, so basic to wholesome educational processes, 
are based to quite an extent on classroom rhythm. 

Good discipline is primarily a matter of avoiding and secondarily a matter 
of correcting. To avoid confusion and chaos, rhythm is one of the essentials. 
The interesting fact is that children, as well as adults, love rhythm. H.G. 


Relax It was during the course of a corridor conference that an enthu- 

siastic Lutheran teacher was seen telling his colleagues about the blue 
ribbon which his Great Dane had won. Yes, sir, it was the best in the class 
and came close to being the grand champion of ali dogs. Raising Great 
Danes was this teacher’s hobby. He was not satisfied until blue ribbon 
status was achieved. It can be assumed that such a hobby not only provides 
diversion, relaxation, and personal pleasure, but there may also be monetary 
advantages. 


A Lutheran pastor has eyes trained for works of art. Wood carvings, 
metal castings, oil paintings, especially those with a religious motif, adorn 
his study and home. He is also appreciative of deft manipulations of clay 
and glass. A lifetime of treasure hunting thrills his heart. Every antique 


shop and attic, every dilapidated church and motley museum is a treasure 
island. What a pleasant way to relax! 


A teacher received a call into a region which abounded in beautiful 


geodes. Geode collecting took him into the great out-of-doors. This teacher 
soon achieved the distinction of being an authority on geodes. He shipped 


specimens to all parts of the country. A call into a coal-mining community _ 


did not deflect his basic interest. He found that the mountainous slag piles 


were filled with fascinating fossils. Every community has something to offer 


to excite one’s interest. 
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One teacher has a superior collection of insects. The specimens are care- 
fully mounted and classified. The collection requires walking through fields 
and forests. This is a hobby which benefits both body and mind. 

Yet another teacher collects and polishes semiprecious stones. He will 
show you his magnificent collection with a feeling of considerable pride. 

Hobbies are many and varied — stamp collecting, hunting with the cam- 
era, raising flowers, playing musical instruments, landscape painting, trav- 
eling, etc. 

Hobbies prevent professional people from burning out too early in life. 
They offer wholesome experiences for those who have retired. They teach 
people to live with themselves. Hobbies tend to prevent common nervous 
disorders. They result in congenial companionships with other hobbyists. 
They contribute to cultural growth. At times they may improve one’s eco- 
nomic status. 

Be a hobbyist and relax. H. G. 


This Is Atheism The distribution of a religious pamphlet, Pathways to 

Certainty, by the student councils of religion at the 
University of Minnesota has resulted in the charge of “wholesale violation” 
of the Federal Constitution by an avowed atheist, Frank C. Hughes, a 
retired engineer and an alumnus of the university. In a letter to President 
James L. Morrill, Hughes stated that he was “surprised and horrified to find 
this once great educational institution turned into a propaganda mill of ancient 
cave-man superstition.” He threatened to carry his case to the United States 
Supreme Court for a decision similar to the McCollum case in Illinois to 
affect institutions of higher education. 

Atheists profess to be enlightened people. It is incomprehensible how in 
this case enlightenment can be a bedfellow of fanaticism. What has become 
of toleration? Should not by the same token freedom of worship and protec- 
tion of church property be withdrawn by our Government? Furthermore, 
there seems to be no recognition of religion in any form as a pattern in the 
over-all culture of a society. 

Here we have a striking example of enmity against God and against “His 
Anointed,” to which David refers in Psalm 2. But we share the confidence of 
the Psalmist that “He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord 
shall have them in derision.” The Minnesota incident is another challenge 
to Christian education. A Bi 


Increased Life Span Amazing progress has been made in our country 
since the turn of the century toward increasing 


the chances of reaching the ages which mark the milestones of one’s life. 
Fifty years ago approximately one fifth of the babies died before reaching 
school age. The mortality rate of 1948 showed that about 96 in 100 children 
survived from birth to the age of 6. Likewise, chances for survival from 6 to 
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the age of 18 are greater today than they were at the turn of the century. 
The decrease in the mortality rate of women is also striking. Half a century 
ago a woman aged 23 had 80 chances in 100 of reaching her 49th birthday; 
now the ratio is better than 94 in 100. Although we have not succeeded in 
controlling the ailments which strike people in the higher age brackets to the 
extent that we conquered childhood diseases, the average life span of older 
men and women has been increased by at least 10 years since 1900. 

What are the implications of these phenomena? For one thing, our de- 
clining birthrate is being offset by a declining death rate, which prevents a 
stationary population. From the educational point of view, we can expect 
increasing enrollments in schools on all levels, partly due to the expanded 
life span. : 

Will man more intelligently and God-pleasingly use the additional years 
of sojourn in this world which, through the development of science, God has 
made a better habitation for him? That is a question about which Christian 
education must be deeply concerned. Tok 


CHANGES IN AMERICAN LIFE CHALLENGE EpucaTion.—If American 
citizens are to play their part in a changing world, education must keep up 
with the times — and times are changing, says the 1950 Annual Report of the 
U. S. Office of Education. The Annual Report lists six features of American 
life which point up the main issues now confronting American education. 

1. The high birth rates of the 1940’s produced more children than ever 
before in history. 

2. The revolution in communications, in transportation of people and 
things, and in the transmission of ideas means that differences which were not 
brought into close contact are now the occasion of sharp international conflicts 
and tensions. 

3. Technological progress has made the employment of highly skilled, 
highly paid labor more profitable than the employment of younger, less skilled 
workers at lower wages. 

4. Social, technological, and economic changes which have shortened the 
workweek, limited child labor, and reduced the need for younger and older 
workers, together with the advances of labor-saving devices in the home, have 
brought on the problem of the best use of leisure time. 

5. The sharp ideological conflicts which increasingly separate East and 
West have divided the world, producing insecurity and fear. 

6. The shift of the American cradle from the country to the city has altered 
the place of the family, the common tasks and routines of the home, and the 
intimate community institutions of church and school. 


CutturaL Lac AFFEcts Epucation.—If American citizens are to play 
their part in a changing. world, education must keep abreast of the times. 
Most educators realize this fact and insist on it, but outside the profession 
there is considerable confusion on the point. Men who have accustomed them- 
selves to jet planes still tend for some anomalous reason to think of education 
in terms of the horse-and-buggy education of their own youth. The plain fact 
is that the schools and colleges which were good enough for 1900 are not good 
enough for 1950 and will be hopelessly inadequate for 1975. — U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education in School Life, February, 1951. 


The Unit Method in Religion: an Experiment 


Wo. A. KRAMER 


Nore: The reader will find it to his 
advantage to refer to Religion in Lutheran 
Schools while reading this interesting re- 
port. That publication is still available at 
Concordia Publishing House; $1.25 net per 
copy. — Ep. 

A considerable part of the sessions 
of a recent Workshop in Religious 
Education ' was spent in studying the 
place of the unit method in Religion. 
In connection with the workshop 
several actual units were prepared. 
One of these, “Baptism and Its Mean- 
ing for the Christian,” by Arthur L. 
Miller, was written especially with 
experimental use in mind. This unit, 
intended for the upper grades of ele- 
mentary schools, appears in the work- 
shop report.? Information on the use 
of the unit method in general is found 
in the same source.* 

The contents of the unit “Baptism 
and Its Meaning for the Christian” in- 
clude a presentation story, a pretest, 
activities, supplementary activities, 
standards of attainment, an achieve- 
ment test, an exercise for the organ- 
ization of the unit, and a unit check- 
ing device. Directions for the pupil 
are included. As sources of informa- 
tion the Bible, the Catechism, the 
hymnal, and the baptismal formula 
are suggested. Readings, word study, 


1 Held at Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr., July 8—15, 1949; sponsored 
by Board for Parish Education of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. For addi- 
tional details regarding the workshop and 
for the names of the participants see Fore- 
word in Religion in Lutheran Schools, Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1949, pp. 3-7. . 

2 Religion in Lutheran Schools, pp. 78 
to 109. 

3 Pp. 69-77. 
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study questions, and memory selec- 
tions are suggested under the activ- 
ities, the memory work being closely 
correlated with the general content. 

Some time subsequent to the pub- 
lication of the workshop report, one 
thousand copies of the unit were 
printed for use in schools and con- 
firmation classes. Sufficient numbers 
of copies for class use were supplied 
to 31 schools and confirmation classes. 
The participation of most of these 
was solicited; however, some partici- 
pated by their own request. Follow- 
ing an announcement in Parish Edu- 
cation* that a limited number of 
copies was available to interested 
people, a considerable number of 
pastors and teachers volunteered to 
co-operate in teaching the unit. Re- 
quests were filled in the order in 
which they were received. Of the 
31 participants, 21 were teachers, and 
10 were pastors. 

Twenty-three reports on the unit 
had been received by February 15, 
1951, and these were tabulated. 
Fourteen reports were received from 
teachers, nine from pastors. More 
teachers than pastors received the 
original request to participate. The 
pastors were far in the majority in 
requesting copies of the unit in re- 
sponse to the announcement in Parish 
Education, but this was to be ex- 
pected since the pastors far out- 
number the upper-grade teachers. 
However, the response indicates that 
pastors and teachers are apparently 


4 Monthly publication of the Board for 
Parish Education. 
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equally interested in experimenting 
with method in religion. 

To simplify the matter of report- 
ing, each participant in the study was 
supplied with a report form of four 
mimeographed pages. Reactions were 
requested concerning the objectives, 
the exploration and presentation, the 
activities, the achievement test, the 
organization of the unit, the checking 
device, and the unit as a whole. Most 
of the responses required merely the 
checking of Yes or No, but in each of 
the categories listed, space was pro- 
vided for comments. Most partici- 
pants added comments, and in some 
cases these comments were extensive. 
In the following, the reactions to the 
unit on Baptism and to unit teaching 
in religion in general are summarized. 
It should be understood that the sum- 
mary of the reports can deal only 
with the general adequacy of the 
various sections of the unit. Sugges- 
tions concerning minor details can- 
not be recorded here. 

The statements regarding the unit 
on Baptism will be best understood 
if reference is made to the unit itself 
as it appears in Religion in Lutheran 
Schools, pages 78—109. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE UNIT 


The reaction to the objectives was 
preponderantly favorable. In 14 of 
the 23 reports judgment was ex- 
pressed merely by check marks. In 
nine cases comment was added. 
Three participants commented that 
the objectives could not all be 
achieved in Grade 6. This judgment 
is correct, since the unit is intended 
for upper grades. The actual com- 
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ment concerning the objectives in- 
cluded the following positive state- 
ments: The objectives “help to drive 
home the basic essentials which the 
teacher is seeking to teach”; The ob- 
jectives “taught me not to take any- 
thing for granted in Christian doc- 
trine”; “A greater emphasis has been 
placed on attitudes and conduct than 
ever before in my experience.” The 
suggestion was also made that for 
best results the objectives should be 
thoroughly discussed with the pupils 
before undertaking the study of the 
unit. In one case the thought was 
expressed that teachers will need 
proper orientation to operate with 
the objectives as they were stated and 
organized, 

Two reports were critical of the 
objectives. In one case the criticism 
was a guarded warning against over- 
lapping and mechanical separation 
between attitudes and conduct. In 
the second case the criticism was 
leveled against the number of objec- 
tives, and the expressions “unduly 
verbose” and “excessive verbiage” 
were. used in referring to them. 


EXPLORATION AND PRESENTATION 


The general reaction to the pres- 
entation story and the presentation 
test was favorable, and several com- 
mented that they were “exceptionally 
well done.” Two were doubtful about 
the length of the presentation story. 
They felt that too much of the con- 
tent of the unit was told at the be- 
ginning. To balance this viewpoint, 
several reporters indicated questions 
in the presentation test which had not 
been covered in the presentation 


story. 
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The presentation test was rated 
slightly on the easy side, as indicated 
in a half dozen reports. It “tends to 
create the impression that they al- 
ready know all the answers,” one 
teacher commented. Only one 
thought the test was somewhat dif- 
ficult for his pupils. It should be re- 
membered, however, that a presenta- 
tion test is intended to be easy. If 
the unit has been well presented, 
most pupils ought to be able to score 
high in the test. On this point it 
should also be said that the judg- 
ment that the test is too easy was 
in all cases expressed by teachers in 
parochial schools, whose pupils gen- 
erally have a good background of 
religious knowledge. The part-time 
agencies present a different situation. 
It is probably impossible to devise 
a test which will meet the require- 
ments of the varying conditions in 
Lutheran schools and part-time 
agencies of religious instruction, and 
it should be remembered that the 
unit as a whole was prepared with 
the schools principally in mind. A 
pastor wrote: “I can honestly say 
their (the pupils’) enthusiasm was 
fired” by the presentation story and 
the test. 

ACTIVITIES 

There was a great deal of comment 
on the activities, both in the separate 
space for “Comment” and in connec- 
tion with the Yes and No checks. 
This was to be expected, because the 
activities constitute the heart of the 
unit. In general the comment was 
favorable. A few thought too many 
activities were provided. These re- 
plies came mostly from pastors who 
taught the unit in part-time agencies. 
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In a few additional cases the sugges- 
tion was made that more of the ac- 
tivities might be transferred to the 
category of supplementary activities. 
A few persons also pointed out in- 
stances where activities overlapped 
somewhat. 

The chief critical reactions were 
these: Adequate recommendations of 
audio-visual aids should be included; 
The amount of memory work is in- 
sufficient; The Word Study is too dif- 
ficult; The home is not drawn closely 
enough into the picture; Bible selec- 
tions should be placed first in the sug- 
gested readings. Other suggestions 
concerned details of the activities that 
are largely minor editorial matters. 
The complaint of insufficient memory 
work, which appeared with fair fre- 
quency, seems somewhat unusual, 
but it may be that the correlated 
memory work made the usually tedi- 
ous task of memorizing easier. 

In connection with the activities, 
the report form contained a request 
for a listing of exercises that were 
considered “especially valuable” and 
exercises of “doubtful value.” Several 
reports contained the all-inclusive 
statement that all activities were 
valuable; however, in most reports 
special activities were singled out. 
The following were rated ten or more 
times as especially valuable: XI, deal- 
ing with the practical aspects of Bap- 
tism as a power for Christian living 
— 14 times; I, dealing with the Bap- 
tismal Service — 13 times; VI, dealing 
with the relation between Baptism 
and confirmation — 18 times; XV, call- 
ing for a prayer of gratitude for the 
blessings of Baptism —12 times; II, 
calling for a study of listed Bible pas- 
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sages to understand the meaning of 
“baptize” — 11 times; IX, dealing with 
the blessings of Baptism — ten times; 
X, dealing with the power of Baptism 
—ten times. No. XVI, which deals 
with the naming of the child in Bap- 
tism was named most often as being 
of doubtful value. It was named 
seven times. Only three other activ- 
ities were named as many as three or 
four times as being of doubtful value. 

The supplementary activities were 
scarcely singled out in the reports, 
except that No. II, which calls for an 
original poem, came in four times for 
negative comment. 

Favorable comments regarding the 
activities were “especially effective 
in compelling pupils to use their 
Bibles”; “Some of the questions asked 
and the discussion by the children as 
a result of the activities showed that 
the unit was thought-provoking and 
meaningful to the children”; “One 
boy, 13-14 years, spoke so highly of 
the workbook material that the par- 
ents asked what I was doing in in- 
struction; that the child was moti- 
vated to do more thinking and study 
of lessons”; “The study of the baptis- 
mal service is an excellent idea”; “It 
even induced parents to buy Bibles 
for children”; “Our children had a 
field day while working this unit”; 
“The interest of the pupils ran high 
throughout the study of these activ- 
ities. They expressed the wish that 
they might study the whole Cate- 
chism in this fashion.” In response 
to the Yes or No question, “Generally 
speaking, did the pupils like to work 
out the activities?” a generous sprin- 


kling of “definitely,” “very much” and 
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“indeed” was written in, though not 
called for by the question. There is 
no doubt that, apart from details, the 
activities met with general approval. 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


The achievement test included 
with the unit consists of four parts: 
(1) A completion test of 20 state- 
ments; (2) A matching test of 20 
statements and words which deal 
principally with a correct understand- 
ing of terminology related to Baptism; 
(8) A true-false test of 20 statements 
which at the same time called for 
correcting false statements in writing; 
and (4) A problem test containing 
eight paragraphs, each posing a prob- 
lem and calling for two answers in 
solving the problem. 


The test drew various comment, 
much of which dealt with the dif- 
ficulty of the test. It was stated with 
comparative frequency that the test 
was easy after the study of the unit. 
A number of teachers thought it was 
too easy. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of pastors who taught the unit 
in part-time agencies thought it was 
too difficult for their purposes. In 
every case, however, they specified 
that they were judging from the view- 
point of a particular agency, and not 
from the viewpoint of the regular 
school. 

Parts II and III of the test came in 
for criticism in several reports. While 
it was stated that Part II (matching 
words and phrases) “really made 
them work carefully” and “demon- 
strated the need for word study,” it 
was also said that the statements 
were not always clear and that the 
test was too difficult especially for 
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part-time agencies. Part III (the 
true-false test which called for insert- 
ing the correct words where the state- 
ment was false) was criticized occa- 
sionally on account of the correction 
feature. It was stated a number of 
times that the procedure confused the 
children. Part IV, the problem test, 
came in for much favorable comment 
as being most interesting and prac- 
tical. 

In general, the test met with ap- 
proval, and there were many favor- 
able comments which indicated that 
the pupils liked it. Almost every re- 
porter commented favorably on the 
test as a whole. There were com- 
ments like the following: “Really ex- 
cellent”; “I think this test is one of 
the best I’ve seen in the field of re- 
ligion. I liked particularly the prob- 
lem test (Part IV).” 

There were minor suggestions re- 
garding the wording of test questions, 
and one of the participants thought 
there should have been more test 
questions dealing with prooftexts, but 
with the exceptions noted, the con- 
tent of the test seemed to meet with 
wholehearted approval. 

Though there was no request for 
test results, one teacher included his 
test results for each pupil in Grades 
5—8, and another included a compari- 
son of test results and I. Q.’s for his 
pupils. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIT 

The achievement test was followed 
by a page of statements with direc- 
tions for organizing them into a log- 
ical outline. This section of the unit 
came in for considerable criticism. By 
far most of the pastors and teachers 
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who taught the unit considered the 
page too complicated. Only a total 
of six indicated by Yes and No checks 
that they considered the exercise sat- 
isfactory. Three did not attempt the 
exercise, and 14 stated it was too dif- 
ficult or complicated. Perhaps the di- 
rections were not as clear as they 
should have been; in fact this was 
stated in several instances. Or, the 
pupils may not have had sufficient 
training and practice for this type of 
work. 
UNIT CHECKING DEVICE 

Pastors and teachers were referred 
to Religion in Lutheran Schools, 
p. 109, for a “unit checking device” 
which would give them an additional 
check on the attainment of objectives. 
They were asked to express them- 
selves on the usefulness of the de- 
vice and to make suggestions for its 
improvement. Apparently it was 
thought that a statement of objec- 
tives, a pre-test, and an achievement 
test provide enough measurement. 
Only two persons rated the device 
as unqualified good, two were doubt- 
ful, and one stated frankly that he 
could not understand its functioning. 
The rest ignored the question con- 
cerning the usefulness of the device. 
They may have thought that dark, 
deep silence would be as eloquent as 
sharp criticism, and kinder at the 
same time. Certainly a silence that 
is almost unanimous can be as dey- 
astating as a consensus of criticism. 
A fair evaluation of the replies and 
non-replies suggests that the unit 
checking device is of little practical 
use and that it should be buried with 
a minimum of ceremony. 
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THE UNIT AS A WHOLE 


A number of specific questions 
were regarding that unit as a whole, 
and space for comment was provided. 
Twenty-one thought that a proper 
balance between emphasis on knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and conduct had 
been provided; one was doubtful, 
and one did not answer the question. 
Twenty-two considered the unit 
timely, significant, life-directed, spir- 
itual, and realistic, and one did not 
reply. Twenty-two said the pupils 
found working through the unit in- 
teresting, while one was not sure. 
Fourteen said that the interest was 
due to the intrinsic value of the unit 
approach, while one said it was due 
to the novelty of a different approach. 
Five said both factors played a part, 
one was doubtful about the real rea- 
son for the interest, and two did not 
commit themselves. 

There were a goodly number of 
favorable comments about the unit as 
a whole, of which the following are 
samples: “Making basic fundamental 
doctrines a pleasant study through 
searching, thinking, and discussing 
activities”; “wholesome and _ refresh- 
ing for both teacher and children’; 
“wonderful — enjoyable — just what 
we need”; “The variety of suggested 
activities kept the unit very interest- 
ing. The children looked forward to 
doing the various activities.” 

There was no outright criticism of 
the unit as such, though one of the 
reports, taken in its totality, leaves 
the impression of a negative view- 
point. The extremely favorable re- 
ception of the unit is surprising in 
one respect, though it might also have 
been expected, since the unit was 
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taught mostly by people who partici- 
pated in the experiment because of 
previous interest. The fact that most 
of the participants were asked to 
teach the unit does not make much 
difference here. It can be taken for 
granted that all approached the ex- 
periment with a favorable point of 
view, or at least with an open mind. 

Besides suggestions for improve- 
ment that appear scattered through 
this article, there were others. But 
most of them have to do with details 
that do not belong into a summary 
report. All suggestions are sincerely 
appreciated, because many of them 
point to changes which, though they 
may be minor, will still contribute to 
the strengthening of the unit as such. 
In their total impact they can help to 
improve future efforts in this area. 
The most encouraging aspect is the 
“Give us more” attitude expressed by 
many of those who reported. 


TIME SPENT IN TEACHING THE UNIT 

One of the questions in the report 
form was this: “How long a time 
(number of periods and length per 
period) was necessary to cover the 
unit?” There were 21 replies to this 
question, but it is difficult to judge 
some of the replies accurately, be- 
cause they are not specific enough. 
Not counting indefinite replies such 
as 6 weeks, 2% weeks, 6 periods, and 
20 periods, there are 17 replies in 
which both the number of periods 
and the length of the periods are 
stated. The time ranged from 45 pe- 
riods of 45 minutes each to 2 periods 
of 2 hours each, or from 33% hours to 
4 hours. In only three clearly stated 
cases, the amount of time spent on 
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the unit exceeded 15 hours, and in 
only four cases it was under 10 hours. 
Most of those who spent less than 
10 hours in teaching the unit stated 
that the time was insufficient, or that 
they omitted some of the activities. 
The average time spent on the unit 
was slightly short of 14 hours. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The replies left no doubt that the 
pastors and teachers who participated 
in teaching the experimental unit 
“Baptism and Its Meaning for the 
Christian” believe the Board for 
Parish Education to be on the right 
track in its tentative plans to provide 
a course in religion for intermediate 
and upper grades that is based on the 
unit method. Those who are inter- 
ested in the details of the Board’s 
tentative planning will find further 
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information in Religion in Lutheran 
Schools, pp. 118—120. 

The replies further indicate that 
the Board for Parish Education has 
done well in its decision to prepare 
several units for experimental use, for 
the reactions of pastors and teachers 
definitely indicate approval of this 
action. What is more, the reactions 
and suggestions point to improve- 
ments that can be made in sub- 
sequent units. 

One or more additional experi- 
mental units should go a long way 
toward establishing a suitable unit 
pattern for religion. After that is ac- 
complished, it should be possible to 
secure help from the field in produc- 
ing the necessary units for a complete 
and integrated course in religion and 
thus to speed the completion of the 
task. 


Says GRAVE TEACHER SHORTAGE WILL INCREASE IN NExT DECADE. — 


A grave shortage of teachers in the next 10 years, despite steadily increasing 
public school enrollments, is predicted by the New York Times on the basis of 
a national study. 

The Times survey revealed that enrollment in public elementary and 
secondary schools increased by 750,000 last year, and the trend is expected 
to continue another 10 years. By 1960, the public schools will have added 
about 10,000,000 students, or a 40 per cent increase, U. S. Office of Education 
figures show. 

It is estimated that an additional 30,000 teachers will be needed to meet 
the increased attendance, and at least 900,000 replacements will be required 
for teachers who resign, retire, or leave the profession for other reasons. This 
will mean, the Times reported, that 1,200,000 new teachers will be required 
in 10 years. 

However, the number of teachers being trained is declining instead of going 
up. It is estimated that teachers colleges will train fewer than 500,000, leaving 
a shortage of 700,000 teachers in the coming decade. Students enrolled in 
teachers colleges last fall totaled 194,000 compared with 196,000 a year ago. 
Although the drop is slight, the Times story pointed out, the effect is aggra- 
vated by the need for more teachers, and the size of the freshman class in 
1950 (60,346 as against 62,370 in 1949) also shows the downward trend. 

College presidents attribute the decline in enrollment to the threat of war 
and the uncertainty of men students as to their future draft status. 

The Nation’s Schools, March, 1951 


Sex Education in the Secondary School 


E. F. SAGEHORN 


Wherever there is a group of boys 
and girls between the ages of 12 and 
18, there is bound to be a sex prob- 
lem involved. It is for us to recognize 
the problem and to intelligently at- 
tempt to solve it. To many this sub- 
ject is a welcome one because we 
can't escape its real presence as a 
problem. In order that there be a 
proper rapport established, let’s begin 
by defining what we're about to dis- 
cuss. 


DEFINITIONS AND POINT OF VIEW 


Definitions and goals of sex ed- 
ucation are essential to any adequate 
philosophy. For that reason we should 
discuss some recent definitions. 

At a New York State Health and 
Physical Education Association meet- 
ing late in 1939 this definition was 
formulated and discussed: 


“As conceptions of sex and of educa- 
tion have widened, so has the meaning 
of sex education. Accurate information 
is essential, of course, but beyond that 
is the wider purpose of affecting at- 
titudes and conduct related to the dur- 
able adjustment of the two sexes. The 
emotional and social factors involved 
are of equal if not of greater importance 
than the child’s acquisition of informa- 
tion on the physiology of sex and re- 
production. 

So conceived, sex education is an in- 
separable part of education of the total 
personality of the child. It means guid- 
ing the individual in developing the at- 
titudes, habits, and ideals which will 
enable him to realize the finest all-around 
living possible.” 1 


1 “The School’s Responsibility in Social 
Hygiene Education” — presented at the an- 
nual meeting of New York State Health 
and Physical Education Association, Syra- 
cuse, December 27, 1939. 


Maurice Bigelow says: 


“Sex education in its largest sense in- 
cludes all scientific, ethical, social and 
religious instruction and influence which 
directly and indirectly may help young 
people prepare to solve for themselves 
the problems of sex that inevitably come 
in some form into the life of every nor- 
mal individual.” 2 


We shall all agree that scientific 
knowledge is necessary, but with it 
there must be interpretation and in- 
spiration if socially desirable ends 
are to be achieved. Thomas W. Gal- 
loway, a pioneer in the sex education 
movement, says: 


“Sex education does not consist pri- 
marily in imparting facts to the child, 
whether about biology, physiology, anat- 
omy or hygiene. Much less is it giving 
information about vice and venereal dis- 
eases and other anti-social expression, 
as so many have in recent years con- 
ceived it. 

“Sex education is one aspect, or part, 
of character education. It is a matter of 
developing sound habits, desires, likes 
and dislikes, tastes, attitudes, and pur- 
poses in relation to our most imperious 
and socially valuable powers. Sex edu- 
cation is a matter of psychology rather 
than of anatomy or physiology. Further- 
more, it involves the psychology of hab- 
its and feelings and emotions much more 
than of knowledge.” 3 


These, then, are some of the defini- 
tions that should enable us to begin 
our discussion on common ground. 
But before we proceed, I should like 
to give to you some thoughts gleaned 


2 Maurice Bigelow, Sex Education. 
ee York: The Macmillan Co., 1929, 
[ome 

3 Thomas W. Galloway, Sex Education 
in. Home and School, Publication A—171 
(New York: American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 1939). 
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from a publication. When thinking 
of sex education, it is necessary to 
think of the education of the per- 
sonality of the whole child. Then sex 
education will mean vastly more than 
instruction concerning the facts of re- 
production as biological or physiolog- 
ical principles. This instruction must 
be a comprehensive and progressive 
process of education that is designed 
to bring about the socially desirable 
adult attitudes and practices that will 
insure God-pleasing homes and estab- 
lish and build good Christian families. 
Taking this viewpoint, we see that 
sex education becomes a socializing 
process. From this viewpoint, educa- 
tion and its results affect far more 
than the individual. Sex education, 
then, may be defined as an introduc- 
tion to the problems of life as they 
relate to friendship, courtship, mar- 
riage, and homemaking. Sex educa- 
tion must form normal and wholesome 
attitudes and ideals in relation to the 
place of sex in life and must shape 
conduct in accord with those atti- 
tudes and ideals. It is rather obvious, 
then, that sex education must there- 
fore be developed as an integral part 
of the entire educational program. 
This point of view has not always 
been held, to be sure. Our former 
interpretation has been one that con- 
sidered the discussion of this subject 
indelicate except in medical circles. 
It has been shrouded in secrecy, and 
~ much misinformation has been dis- 
pensed to children and young people 
by prurient-minded elders through 


4 Benjamin C. Gruenberg and J. L. Kau- 
konen, High Schools and Sex Education. 
Educational Publication No. 7, United 
States Public Health Service. 
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crass jokes, vile language, and even 
perverted conduct. Another result of 
an attitude of false modesty that prob- 
ably resulted from puritanical tradi- 
tion is that boys and girls are often 
obliged to satisfy their natural curios- 
ity and seek information from those 
who are almost as ignorant as them- 
selves. The problem it seems to me 
has never been, “Should sex and sex 
life be discussed?” but where and 
under what circumstances should it 
receive treatment? The Creator of the 
marvel of all creation certainly desires 
a proper understanding of the mar- 
vels and beauty of sex. What greater 
physical wonder is there in all nature 
than that remarkable company of 
chromosomes, the longest but one ten 
thousandth of an inch in length, going 
through maneuvers with military pre- 
cision in a sphere only four ten thou- 
sandth of an inch in diameter? What 
arrangement exceeds in sheer awe- 
someness the process by which the 
fertilized egg — that tiny speck barely 
visible to the naked eye — develops in 
the space of a few months, unaided 
except for food and shelter, into a hu- 
man being ready to leave its mother’s 
womb for an increasingly independent 
existence, culminating perhaps into 
a maturity crowned by the genius of 
an Edison or the statesmanship of a 
Gladstone? 

Certainly something as marvelous 
as this should not be subjected to 
“gutter” talk. Since a subject as vital 
as this demands discussion in_ its 
own right, we as Christian educators 
should place it on the high plane of 
which it is deserving. It seems to me 
that through such a process we would 
instill greater respect for the home 
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and society and provide an excellent 
opportunity to make more realistic 
to the greater developed mind of an 
adolescent the words of Scripture “O 
Lord, how marvelous are Thy works!” 

In line with these definitions we 
should like to propose the following 
objectives. Objectives of sex educa- 
tion are touchstones of achievement 
and progress. It is the objectives that 
give purpose to this education. These 
are important to give instruction aims 
to teachers. A rather composite list 
of such objectives has been pub- 
lished.> They are listed below, to- 
gether with a number of others that 
have been added. 

1. An adequate knowledge of sex and 
reproduction, including the anatomy and 


physiology of the sex mechanism of men 
and women. 

2. An appreciative understanding of 
the role sex is playing in the develop- 
ment of the youth’s entire personality, 
which includes knowledge of the hor- 


mone function of the sex glands. 


3. An appreciation of sex as a creative 
force in the individual for good or ill — 
for the enlargement and enrichment of 
life or for disintegration of personality 
and for human misery, according as 
this force is directed and used. 

4, Reassuring understanding of the 
significance of the physiologic and psy- 
chologic sex phenomena which come into 
experience. 


5. Freedom from unwholesome_ in- 
hibitions and inner conflicts. 

6. Reasonably effective emotional con- 
trol. 


7. A philosophy and ethics of sex in 
harmony with the principles of Scrip- 
ture as to character and social respon- 
sibility, such as will tend to assure suc- 


cessful mating and happy family life. 


5 Journal of Social Hygiene, 1981. 
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8. A normal expectation of the ful- 
fillment of life in companionship with a 
mate in happy marriage and parenthood. 


9. A serious sense of responsibility 
to lead a consecrated life in Christ in 
all expressions of the mating instinct. 


10. Gradual emotional independence 
from parents. 


PLACE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
IN SEX EDUCATION 


We are probably all agreed that the 
school has the obligation to give stu- 
dents the knowledge they need for 
living. The secondary school can best 
emphasize the place of human beings 
in the universe, their history, thought, 
experiences, and the ways in which 
they deal with one another, make 
their livings, and conduct their af- 
fairs. This it does from literature, his- 
tory, and social studies. The school 
also uses the sciences because today’s 
world is built and operated in large 
part on the findings and methods of 
science. Systematic physical educa- 
tion is almost universal. We quite 
clearly understand that without sound 
bodies we do not have the sound 
minds that are needed to operate 
things in the world. Yet in spite of 
the breadth of this educational sys- 
tem of ours we fail in some respects 
to satisfy the interest and curiosity of 
young people, and somehow we don’t 
quite meet their needs. I think we too 
often teach around life and leave it 
to our boys and girls to discover for 
themselves the central facts as they 
pertain to life. 

Probably the trouble lies in the fact 
that we are too highly departmental- 
ized. Teachers are specialists in their 
field, and they too often are not 
enough aware of the relationship of 
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their subjects to life and to their re- 
lationship to other subjects. We are 
glad that the feeling is growing 
stronger that we must teach students 
and not subjects. 

So in the teaching of sex we are 
not advocating another department 
added to the school’s number of de- 
partments. That hardly makes for an 
integration of knowledge. 

But what about the home in this 
responsibility of sex education? Cer- 
tainly long before he entered school, 
the child was conscious that creation 
is divided into two sexes. Long before 
he entered school, he was curious 
about the origin of living things. So 
in the home he should get the guid- 
ance that has a bearing on sex rela- 
tionships. The fact, however, remains 
that in far too many instances that 
guidance is not given. Many studies 
verify this statement. Again in this 
case, as in many others, the school 
must supplement the home. How the 
school, the secondary school, can best 
accomplish this forms the burden of 
this presentation. 


Handicaps of the School. — In spite 
of the many advantages of the school 
in matters dealing with sex education 
we should recognize some of the 
handicaps. Many teachers are still 
affected by the repressions of sex 
education. Many have not had even a 
course in human psychology. A large 
proportion of our teachers are young 
unmarried women who are not to 
well qualified from that viewpoint to 
deal with the problems. 

Sometimes a school is handicapped 
because its constituency in the com- 
munity is averse to the discussion of 
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the problem. Often the school be- 
comes intimidated and fails to con- 
sider this vital problem. 

Then, too, there are few teachers 
who are equipped by background or 
training to deal with sex education. 

Advantages of the School. —The 
real advantage of the school in this 
field lies in the fact that teachers, 
because of their training, are in a good 
position to quickly learn the biolog- 
ical, psychological, and _ sociological 
facts and principles necessary to car- 
rying on the work of sex education. 
Teachers can more easily be gotten 
into study groups than can adults out- 
side the profession. This professional 
preparation or supplementary study 
is necessary if the school shall present 
the facts, interpret the meanings, and 
make the applications, wherever they 
happen to fit in with material of in- 
struction. Sex education is not a de- 
partmentalized subject. 


The Fourfold Task. — We are happy 
that the school is ceasing to be an 
institution in which every new prob- 
lem is only considered just another 
subject. We are beginning to think 
seriously about the nature of the ad- 
olescent, and we are concerned to 
see results in action or character. We 
are much more conscious today of 
helping boys and girls grow into men 
and women than we are in the mas- 
tering of so much subject matter. 
The latter is now the means to an 
end and not the end itself. 

In order to attain its objectives the 
secondary school must furnish four 
kinds of educational service: ® 


6 Gruenberg and Kaukonen, op. cit., p. 7. 
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(a) Information, which comes chiefly 
in connection with courses having a bi- 
ological foundation, such as botany, zool- 
ogy, biology, agriculture, physiology, 
hygiene. 

(b) Interpretation, which comes from 
courses dealing with human nature and 
human relations, such as religion, litera- 
ture, history, sociology, psychology, eco- 
nomics, civics, the various practical arts, 
athletics, and homemaking. 

(c) Inspiration which comes from the 
pupil’s contemporaries or from history 
and from the large area of world affairs. 


(d) Guidance from understanding 
and sympathetic teachers. 

We cannot, finally, fail in provid- 
ing ample opportunity for physical, 
social, and aesthetic activities that 
will serve as outlets for the release of 
tensions and for experiences in dealing 
with others under greatly varying con- 
ditions. If we look upon school as 
life, then we must provide life situa- 
tions in our laboratories, workshops, 
study halls, conferences, and gymna- 
siums. We must provide stable teach- 
ers who will guide in a sympathetic 
and understanding manner. 

We want now to devote more time 
to each of the four educational serv- 
ices. The first need for serious dis- 
cussion of any problem, and for clear 
thinking about it, is a suitable vocab- 
ulary. I arn not now thinking of mem- 
orized definitions of words, but a vo- 
cabulary that is developed in the 
getting of accurate information and 
clear concepts. Of the several fields 
that can well be used for this purpose, 
the biological science holds first place. 
It provides a frame of reference 
wherein a learner can place sex re- 
lation to the natural world and to him- 
self. The biology department is the 
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most favorably equipped of all. to 
supply the foundation upon which a 
program of sex education can be built. 
In high school biology classes need- 
less worries and anxieties can best 
be allayed and false ideas can be dis- 
pelled. There they learn that sex and 
reproduction may be discussed in de- 
cent language without whispering and 
snickering. Without some considera- 
tion of sex, biology teaching is largely 
worthless. Whatever the approach a 
teacher may use, it seems to be one 
in which education can be carried 
on naturally, objectively, and un- 
emotionally. ‘The Christian biology 
teacher has the finest possible ap- 
proach from Genesis, the dignity of 
which is bound to arrest the atten- 
tion of every serious-minded student. 
Time will not permit the outlining 
of a complete course, but obviously 
such broad topics as (a) evolution 
of parenthood, (b) development, 
(c) asexual reproduction, (d) sex- 
ual reproduction, (e) embryology, 
(£) mammals, (g) gonads and glands, 
(h) internal secretions, will receive 
attention. But it will be most im- 
portant that all these subjects are 
discussed toward an understanding 
of the relation between organic proc- 
esses and distinctly human needs. If 
we think of sex education as an educa- 
tion that emphasizes the social and 
emotional factors, then our instruc- 
tion will not stop with facts but with 
relations. Not all students take bi- 
ology. 

General Science is another course 
that will lend itself well to the sex 
education area. Of course, the teacher 
of General Science is concerned only 
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where the course includes biolog- 
ical topics, and then only if these 
lend themselves to instruction about 
sex and reproduction. Experienced 
teachers in this field, however, will 
see in this course excellent opportu- 
nities for developing wholesome at- 
titudes and ideals. Science has helped 
us to examine our prejudices, espe- 
cially those that had emotional con- 
comitants, such as fears, likes, and 
dislikes. The scientific method as 
such needs to be developed so that it 
finds wider application in everyday 
life and thought. To the extent that 
boys and girls can learn from their 
study of science that to follow blindly 
the habitual and the impulsive is in 
effect to defeat their purposes, they 
will be better prepared to consider 
what they need to know about them- 
selves and their desires. It is the ob- 
jective approach to problems which 
beset us that yields relatively stable 
and lasting results. 

At the end of the year’s work, 
which concluded with a study unit 
on Biology and the Human Body, the 
members of a General Science class 
were asked to read a book on any 
branch of science which had been 
studied during the year. Each student 
wrote a review of his book, and then 
class discussion of these books was 
invited. 

One boy chose a book dealing with 
new findings in blood chemistry and 
especially with the Rh factor. He told 
the class something about the book 
and then asked questions such as: 

Does the Rh factor always affect the 
birth of a child? 

When the Rh factors of mother and 
father are different, does that mean that 
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the mother won't carry the child all 
the way? 
Do you think that the Rh factor caused 
what used to be called “still births”? 
Can doctors and scientists help preg- 
nant women, or can they help the men, 
toc, whose Rh factors won’t match? 


Another child asked: 

What happens to the child when 
something is wrong with this Rh factor? 
Is it born anyway? 

Well, what is the Rh factor? 

These questions were answered by the 
teacher and students, and other an- 
swers were looked for in the book 
and read to the class. 

Several members of the class vol- 
unteered examples of birth affected 
by this Rh factor. Authority for this 
information was usually given as “the 
doctor who took care of my mother.” 

This discussion readily led to — 
how the child is fed and grows while 
in the mother’s womb. 

Many children sat in open-eyed 
wonder, but the easy, uninhibited dis- 
cussion of five or six of the students 
gave the proper interpretation to the 
discussion. It might be added that 
the students carried on the biggest 
share of the discussions, calling on the 
teachers aid only when definitions, 
proper terms, and interpretations were 
needed. 

Hygiene and physiology lend them- 
selves well to the introduction of 
topics dealing with sex, reproduction, 
and related problems of physical and 
mental health. These courses become 
primarily concerned with the work- 
ings and adjustments of the human 
body. Health education aims at the 
health of the organism as a whole, 
and every unit of instruction has some 
relationship to the social or personal 
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aspects of health. Teachers in the 
broad field of health education can 
do a great deal in giving their stu- 
dents direction and purpose. Through 
educating an oncoming generation of 
parents to accept both scientific and 
emotional realities, will the home be 
restored to its right place in educating 
concerning sex and reproduction. In 
health, probably better than in many 
another subject, it is possible to teach 
boys and girls that what others think 
of them depends largely on being one- 
self “and in keeping well.” They 
need to look out for their own well- 
being out of consideration to others. 
As prospective parents and citizens 
they should be interested in health 
principles and practices which are 
applicable to the groups of which 
they may become a part or with 
which they come in contact. From 
a social point of view the desire for 
personal health can be stressed so that 
we avoid being a burden to others. 
Keeping well, then, becomes some- 
thing more than desirable. It becomes 
a responsibility. This becomes im- 
portant also from the point of view of 
establishing a home. Homemaking is 
something more than the gratification 
of sex urges. It means the happy com- 
panionship of people who are healthy 
and compatible from the standpoint 
of common interests and desires. 

It is also in physical education pro- 
grams that socially significant ideals 
and attitudes can be cultivated. It can 
make important contributions to char- 
acter development. It helps boys and 
girls to identify themselves with the 
group and to become acceptable mem- 
bers of it. Physical education offers 
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the necessary opportunities for re- 
solving strains and releasing the en- 
ergies of youth. During the secondary 
school period of his life the student 
is extremely conscious of sex. In- 
terest in the opposite sex is growing, 
and rivalry for the attention of the 
opposite sex sometimes becomes as- 
tonishingly acute. Physical education 
teachers must help boys and girls to 
adjust normally and in socially de- 
sirable ways. 

These teachers have definite ad- 
vantages over others for several rea- 
sons: 

(a) Practically every student in the 
school comes under their direction. 

(b) Joint boy-and-girl participation 
offers excellent opportunities for expe- 
riences of social value. 


(c) Separate classes segregate sex for 
the more intimate instruction on sex. 


(d) Group sports help an individual 
to adjust to group needs. 


(e) The contacts of the teacher with 
his students is informal and close. This 
permits him to get an insight into their 
problems and attitudes. 


(f{) Teachers have an opportunity to 
teach in life situations. 

In all of this, however, it is essential 
that the physical education instructor 
be an individual with high ideals. He 
must be able to obtain the pupils’ 
full confidence and yet at the same 
time command respect. He must un- 
derstand sex and all its implications. 
Then we can expect that the physical 
education department can adequately 
discuss such vital problems as men- 
struation, seminal emissions, mastur- 
bation, and the necessity of direction 
and control of energies away from 
sexual urge. 

Home Economics should be some- 
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thing more than teaching girls the 
best tricks for carrying on the me- 
chanics of the household. It must 
teach homemaking and not managing 
of equipment. In addition to instruc- 
tion on the technique of operating a 
household, the home economics course 
can be an effective means for in- 
struction in sociology. Its obligation 
is to the individual as a homemaker. 

The home economics teacher has 
the advantage of segregated sexes. 
She has the opportunity to establish 
intimate, personal relations with pu- 
pils. She has a fine opportunity to 
learn about the home conditions of 
her students and to offer instruction 
that is related to concrete problems 
and needs. Here again the teacher 
must teach habits, attitudes, and 
ideals, those intangibles so often men- 
tioned in educational literature and 
just as often neglected. 


Sex education, as conceived of in 
the narrow sense, certainly has no 
place in the social studies. But in 
our conception it has the means to 
give students the background in in- 
formation and understanding they 
need for a social point of view and to 
develop attitudes that will dispose 
them to socially acceptable conduct. 
Its task is to cultivate open-minded- 
ness and tolerance and presenting is- 
~ sues and helping to form convictions. 

Literature is a means by which 
students attain an understanding of 
man’s adventures, his conflicts, rela- 
tionships, emotions, and ideals. It is 
a means by which students can be 
guided in formulating socially de- 
sirable attitudes. Let me illustrate 
from Silas Marner. Godfrey’s early 
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marriage should not be skipped over 
as being difficult to talk about. This 
marriage had almost disastrous con- 
sequences because it was based on 
a momentary infatuation. Or the in- 
cident of Eppie finding a home and 
redeeming a miser may be used suc- 
cessfully. Students may get the idea 
that in this incident good came out 
of evil and therefore the evil was of 
no consequence. 

Although our junior students at Lu- 
theran High were at first piously in- 
dignant with plot and dialog of Shake- 
speare’s play (Othello), they finally, 
after many discussions, agreed that 
it was an exceptionally moral story 
compared with most movies. (The 
simple plot of Othello being: Desde- 
mona, the daughter of a wealthy sen- 
ator in Venice, elopes with Othello, a 
handsome Moor from North Africa 
and general of the Venetian army. In 
Cyprus, after a war has been averted, 
Iago, a disappointed lieutenant, de- 
ceitfully convinces Othello that Des- 
demona and Cassio are having an 
adulterous affair. After Othello kills 
his wife, he learns that Desdemona 
had been completely faithful and then 
kills himself.) The students then cited 
many movies they had seen recently 
which had little moral value — of 
which this is an example: Little Janie 
leaves Blue Junction, Idaho, for the 
big city, where she marries the 
gambling racketeer owner of a night 
club. Finally, disgusted with her hus- 
band, she leaves him for a big city 
reporter. The big city reporter is 
not quite as wealthy, but gives her a 
$600 a month apartment and coura- 
geously kills her husband in self-de- 
fense. The reporter easily gets a di- 
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vorce from his society-minded wife, 
who was looking for something better 
any way — and they live happily ever 
after. The teacher also showed a 
clipping from the morning paper — a 
very seductive arrangement of Bar- 
bara Stanwyck lying prostrate across 
an advertisement and_ exclaiming: 
“ve got a million kisses for any man.” 

The teacher having convinced the 
students that the movies they see are 
very often subtly immoral and that 
the tragic endings for all major char- 
acters in Othello were moral, she 
evoked discussions about the follow- 
ing incidents to bring up several of 
their own problems. 

When Desdemona and her moral 
maid arrived at Cyprus, Cassio treated 
Desdemona like a China doll, insisting 
upon respect from the entire group 
on the dock; but he flippantly kissed 
the maid and irritated her husband. 
This incident evoked a discussion in 
which boys and girls agreed unani- 
mously that any girl can and should 
control the respect of her date. 

Bianca’s remark that it does not 
matter what you do as long as it is 
in the dark brought up the situations 
in which young people are often 
sneaky — the dates they have without 
parents’ permission, the places they 
attend without the knowledge of par- 
ents or supervisors; the necking and 
petting that a couple indulges in, be- 
lieving that it is their secret and for- 
getting God; and the adulterous rela- 
tions of a young married person. 

Although both Othello and Des- 
demona claim to be Christians, the 
class found several incidents of a 
lack of faith in their married life. 
Desdemona fell in love with Othello 
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because of his glorious adventures 
and sneaked away from her father to 
elope. Othello assumed the punish- 
ment of death for Desdemona when 
he thought his wife was unfaithful. 
A class discussion brought forth the 
God-pleasing picture of a Christian 
marriage: that the couple enters mar- 
riage with the blessing of their par- 
ents; that they should center their 
marriage in Christ; that they become 
“one flesh”; and that they spend their 
entire life serving their God, who 
promises the blessings of the marriage 
that He instituted. 

When Othello asked Iago, the vil- 
lian, whether his wife was a whore, 
the class became indignant. What 
about? The word. Then the teacher 
asked for a synonym for the word, 
and the students gave “harlot” and 
“prostitute.” The teacher reminded 
them of the Bible verse Matt. 21:81: 
“Verily, I say unto you, that publicans 
and harlots go into the Kingdom be- 
fore you.” The class then admitted 
that the word was repulsive to them 
because it was used by “vulgar peo- 
ple.”” The class agreed the word was 
not evil; only the prostitute herself 
is evil. When the teacher asked: 
“When do young people prostitute 
themselves?” the students at first 
looked extremely innocent. They 
were rather startled to learn that 
young girls were prostituting them- 
selves when they accepted and/or re- 
turned affection from a boy for the 
sake of another date or to be a “good 
Joe” or to be “smooth.” One student 
asked if she were guilty of violating 
the Sixth Commandment when she 
let her steady boy friend kiss her 
“good night,” even though she did not 
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particularly like him. The class gave 
her the Christian answer. The stu- 
dents took on the discussion there- 
after, discussing and discovering that 
almost all “necking” and “petting” are 
adulterous affairs. 

After the class study of Othello the 
students swarmed the teacher with 
this petition: “Why don’t we have dis- 
cussion like this more often? This is 
what we really need to know.” 

The most useful of subjects to be 
used in sex education is Religion. It 
provides the sound principles upon 
which the whole program rests. The 
Moral Law here, too, is the yardstick 
by which all acts are judged. The 
real problem is the application of the 
Word. The facts we've always had, 
but it is quite possible that we have 
been remiss in their application. We 
must be more conscious in thinking 
of religion as a function, that which 
is affective in all our acting, thinking, 
and speaking; and we must be more 
positive in making it apply to situa- 
tions within the experiences of our 
high school boys and girls. The Bible 
is extremely explicit in speaking on 
matters of sex, but we somehow shy 
away from a frank discussion of it, 
and in that way we have inhibited 
a free and natural expression. The 
Lord Himself certainly did not in- 
tend that silence and mystery should 
shroud a subject in the home, school, 
and church that He has so vividly in- 
spired authors to describe. A free 
and wholesome discussion in the 
classroom is certainly a fine antidote 
against sub rosa conversation, crass 
jokes, and vile language. 

In a course of sophomore religion 
called “Patterns of Christian Living” 
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the subject matter consisted in study- 
ing biographics. In the discussion of 
the life of Isaac, Isaac’s courtship, 
love, and marriage formed the major 
portion of the biography. Critical 
thinking about Isaac’s courtship and 
marriage brought the subject into the 
lives of the students. Negative in- 
struction sometimes is excellent mo- 
tivation to the positive. The “don’t’s” 
bring the material to be discussed to 
the surface and invite the positive 
“do's.” Then it becomes a matter of 
making the pattern introduced by 
such terms as “As Isaac, so I.” 

It would seem that there is urgent 
need today for a wider dissemination 
of information about the essentials 
of sex, in simple but frank language 
that our students can understand, in 
order that public opinion may be re- 
cast by sound instruction. 

The religious sentiments coming 
strangely to the surface during adoles- 
cence are closely related to the feel- 
ings that make it possible to set be- 
fore them the high ideals found in 
Biblical revelation. Religion is the 
strongest motivating force in strength- 
ening the disposition toward a God- 
pleasing conduct. 

The four educational services, then, 
are in the first place, the informa- 
tional, that which provides the def- 
inite knowledge or body of facts, 
together with a suitable vocabulary. 
These facts must be taught in connec- 
tion with other subject matter with 
which it rightfully belongs and where 
it can be most easily assimilated by 
boys and girls. Here the sciences are 
of most importance. 

Secondly, the interpretative aspect, 
the translation of the ways of nature 
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into the ways of civilized man, con- 
stitutes the special task of those teach- 
ers who deal primarily with human 
relations. We therefore call upon the 
teacher of literature and of social 
science to discuss the various prob- 
lems that suggest themselves in the 
course of the year’s work. 

The third, or the inspirational, as- 
pect rests squarely upon the shoulders 
of each teacher, who through un- 
conscious manifestation of ideals and 
principles of conduct, through dem- 
onstration of high qualities, through 
discussion of human values, through 
admonition and exhortation, should 
inspire the pupils. The teacher's abil- 
ity to inspire others to a higher level 
of thought and aspiration is directly 
dependent upon his own attitudes and 
ideals and his understanding of both 
the place of sex in human life and 
_ the role of sex in the development 
of students before him. Christian ed- 
ucation is to a large degree depend- 
ent on Christian teachers. 


The fourth educational service is 
guidance. Because conduct is closely 
related to feeling, we'll have to give 
first consideration in our training to 
feelings and impulses. We must guide 
our boys and girls into satisfactory 
activities if we don’t want their im- 
pulses to find expression along wrong 
lines, which may bring disastrous re- 
sults to the individual or to others. 
Athletics may serve for some, but for 
others various kinds of clubs and hob- 
bies will be the answer, such as dra- 
matics, musical activities, hikes, par- 
ties, literary and oratorical contests, 
etc. These are as essential as the sub- 
jects of the curriculum if properly 
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supervised and students are properly 
guided into a correct choice. 

During adolescence the desire for 
excitement and romance on the part 
of boys and girls is at its height. Com- 
panionship with the other sex is essen- 
tial, We can’t repress these through 
strict rules. 

Guidance at this age level must 
also be of a personal nature. An at- 
titude of thankfulness to God for 
having given one the opportunity to 
instruct a boy and girl how to live 
and to interpret life for him is the 
finest compensation for any teacher 
who has given himself to “wear out” 
for Christ. 

Perhaps it would be well to be 
practical, then. We must recognize 
that prevention is better than cure. 
It is better to educate on matters per- 
taining to sex than to have to suspend 
or expel students. Procedures and 
methods must be developed to handle 
the problem. 

QUESTIONS 

Permit me to pose a few questions 
to help to decide the method and 
procedure: 

1. Who do you think should do it? 

Physicians, nurses, or social workers 
are often brought in for a single talk or 
a series of talks. They are considered 
exceptional because of their knowledge 
of physiology and sex. They are matter- 
of-fact and are able to control their emo- 
tions. It is, however, common knowledge 
that they overlook many of the social 
implications of sex. They are not aware 
of the fact that young people have emo- 
tional difficulties in their relations with 
their parents and which are just as trou- 
bling as the physical dangers a doctor 
wants them to avoid. Bringing in a 
doctor sharply separates sex from life. 
In my opinion sex education should be 
taken up by regular staff members. 
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2. Should sexes be segregated? 

If sexes are segregated by design, that 
is in itself placing a needless emphasis 
on sex. It is the wrong kind of sex ed- 
ucation. If they are segregated, it should 
be done under natural circumstances, 
such as health and physical education 
classes. It is probably true that boys 
and girls will ask questions more freely 
in segregated groups. 

8. Should teachers and pupils be of 
the same sex? 

The answer in most cases would be 
yes. Where the major part of the teach- 
ing is simply an imparting of information 
on general principles or on physiology 
and anatomy, it would not be necessary. 
The individual personality will determine 
what is wise. 

4. Should sex education be carried on 
individually or in groups? 

Many problems can be carried on in 
groups, but intimate personal problems 
should be carried on by personal inter- 
view. 

5. Of what value is the school li- 
brary? 

The school library can be used to 
bridge over a gap in developing a sound 
sex-education program. It should con- 
tain masterpieces that deal with im- 
portant lessons in the conduct of life 
and should supply a number of books 
that definitely deal with sex, but which 
have been selected with the greatest of 
care. We do not advocate placing books 
under lock and key. This in itself is 
wrong psychology, for it places a wrong 
interpretation on the whole idea of sex 
education. Let’s meet the problem 
openly and in ways that are socially ac- 
ceptable and personally satisfactory. 


6. How can visual aids be used in a 
_ program of sex education? 

Materials that can be used in stereop- 
ticons and film projectors are now in 
the process of experimentation. Life 
magazine has recently given information 
about the Oregon experiment. If these 
are not too highly condensed, they have 
tremendous value. 
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7. To what extent must parents co- 
operate? 

Parents are often the chief obstacle 
to sex education in the school, but it is 
also true that when they completely 
understand what the school is trying to 
do, they applaud its efforts. Parent- 
Teacher Associations are fine institutions 
in which to discuss plans for better sex 
education. They become the medium 
through which parents learn the need 
for replacing today’s negative, destruc- 
tive, and unconscious sex education. 
Through these groups they can be 
brought to accept their own responsibil- 
ities for serving their children better. 
The school must get the endorsement 
of parents even though it means the 
slow process of parent education. 


8. What kind of teachers can handle 
the sex education program? 

Informational background and _ peda- 
gogical skill are taken for granted, but 
the following traits are imperative: 

(a) sound emotional outlook 

(b) balanced attitude toward life 

(c) poise and judgment 

(d) active sympathy with problems 

and feelings of young people 

9. What kind of organization in the 
school is necessary to inaugurate a sex- 
education program? 

First of all, the developing and in- 
stituting of a program of sex education 
is not an overnight job. Teachers and 
principal must first decide for them- 
selves the qualifications of those who 
are going to take part in various phases 
of the work. Careful inventory should 
be made of the school personnel and 
other school resources. Teachers and 
principal then can form a committee 
known as the “Current Problems Com- 
mittee.” Teachers of physical training, 
biology, and perhaps the school doctor, 
or nurse, or others who have an unusual 
opportunity to observe students closely 
should constitute this committee. Cer- 
tainly the teachers of religion should be 
invaluable members. After the committee 
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is organized, special problems will then 
be selected for individual study. The 
biology teacher may be asked to organize 
significant facts pertaining to sex. The 
English teacher may undertake to com- 
pile a list of novels, plays, or other 
books in which there is a wholesome 
approach to the problem of satisfactory 
sex relations and attitudes. The teacher 
of history may be asked to record high 
points in the evolution of woman’s status 
and of the family. Each teacher in his 
specific field will try to find out how his 
course can contribute to a better un- 
derstanding of the adolescent needs. 
Conferences can then be held to com- 
pare notes. These are necessary to in- 
terpret facts and to integrate ideas, im- 
pulses, and experiences. In preparing a 
syllabus there will be a great deal of du- 
plication, but there is no harm in that 
fact. It is best that the group have a 
leader who will integrate the work of 
the committee to the best interests of the 
students. 
CONCLUSION 


The great need of sex education is 
apparent wherever there are adoles- 
cents. The real need in sex education 
is efficient, capable teachers. Since 
the problem is immediate, the teacher 
now actively engaged in our schools 
must become informed on this ques- 
tion and assist wherever possible. 

We must not heedlessly rush into 
the teaching of sex education, be- 
cause we must avoid overemphasis as 
much as neglect. 

“The hope for a sound development 
of sex education lies in earnest, ca- 
pable, and conscientious teachers who 
can approach the subject with a bal- 
anced attitude that it demands; who 
will undertake to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the needs of the field, 
the available materials, and the ac- 
cepted methods; and who will apply 
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this knowledge as a part of the daily 
tasks of education.” 7 

In summary, then, we may say that 
the education concerning sex ought 
to be integrated with other subjects 
in the school. It is our opinion that 
it will find its best application if 
taught in all the areas in connection 
with all the subjects. To do other- 
wise will unduly emphasize it and will 
lose its effectiveness in the curriculum. 

We are fully aware that the best 
place to teach sex education is in the 
home, but somehow we know from 
experience that the home, by and 
large, neglects to carry out its obliga- 
tion. Since the school is the best hand- 
maid of the home, it must assume the 
obligation. To say that it would be 
best to educate the parents to do this 
task seems to be a rather weak com- 
ment, because of the impracticability 
of the suggestion. 

The approach to the question of sex 
education in the secondary school 
must be a positive one. Negative dis- 
cussion of the problem simply aug- 
ments what is only too well known 
to the student. To be sure, the pro- 
gram ought to have been carried on 
long before the student entered the 
secondary level; but since it has been 
much neglected on the elementary 
level, we have a double obligation 
on the secondary level. The first of 
these obligations is that we give pos- 
itive instruction to our boys and girls 
for the benefit that is to accrue to 
them here and now, and then to ed- 
ucate them to carry the obligation in 


7 Sex Education, A Symposium for Edu- 
cators. Issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
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the home that they themselves will 
establish. We realize that it is a 
rather slow process of changing the 
conditions of our present homes, but 
at least we are thinking constructively 
for the establishment of future homes. 

Lutheran educators must remember 
that the strongest motivating influ- 
ence at their command is the Word 
itself. Our boys and girls have the 
religious background that serves well 
as a screen on which we can throw 
the material used in sex education. 
In the final analysis, it is and must 
be the power of the Spirit that con- 
trols our thinking, speaking, and act- 
ing also with regard to sex. Then 
we will refrain from the use of rules 
and regulations in bringing material 
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on sex to our boys and girls. Then, 
too, our program will be preventive 
rather than corrective. 

One of our greatest problems is to 
implement the program in the school. 
Several things ought to be kept in 
mind. The first of these is that we 
choose wisely from the staff balanced 
personalities who can serve as a Cen- 
tral Steering Committee. This com- 
mittee ought to obligate itself to de- 
cide on the scope of the program of 
sex education. Secondly, it ought to 
properly place each of the areas of 
the course in the proper area in the 
curriculum. There are apt to be rep- 
etitions, but these, by and large, will 
tend to emphasize, rather than to de- 
tract from, the efficacy of the program. 


SCHOOLHOUSING PROBLEM. — America’s No. 1 school headache is its lack 
of adequate schoolhouses, a committee of citizens from 29 national organiza- 
tions emphasized in a special report entitled “Citizens Look at Our School- 
houses,” just released by the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

The report, presenting information on what has happened to our schools 
during the past 25 years and reviewing current anticipated schoolhousing 
problems, was made public by Earl James McGrath, Commissioner of 
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The report tells briefly “what happened to our schools during the past 
quarter of a century” and reveals that “we shall need at least 50 per cent 
more classrooms over the next 10 years than we now have” to take care of 
the rapidly increasing school population. “By 1959-60,” the report says, 
“970,000 new classrooms will be needed for increased enrollments in grades 
1—12, 150 for necessary replacements, 60,000 for reorganized school districts, 
and 40,000 for kindergartens and Grades 13 and 14.” 

The total cost of this number of needed classrooms, according to the report, 
will be $14,040,000,000, an expenditure which is termed “an investment 


in America.” 


“One out of five schoolhouses now in use throughout the country should 
be abandoned or extensively remodeled,” the report points out. Many of these 
“are admittedly firetraps.” A large number lack normal sanitary conveniences, 
with no inside toilets or decent washrooms. Many others, some dating back to 
the Civil War, “are not adapted to modern educational demands or administra- 
tive efficiency.” Poor location of still other schools, because of shifting popula- 
tion trends, results in high pupil-transportation costs and other administrative 


problems, the report reveals. 


Family Life Education Program 


Oscar E. FEUCHT 


Through its Family Life Commit- 
tee, Synod’s Board for Parish Educa- 
tion is launching out upon a new 
avenue of service to its churches. 
While our teachers’ colleges have for 
many years in their courses in sociol- 
ogy given priority to the study of the 
family, and while it has always been 
good practice in the Lutheran min- 
istry to recognize the basic nature of 
the home as a teaching and character- 
molding agency, it is only now that 
an organized program is in formation 
to help the local church set up a more 
specific service to its families. It has 
always been our contention that the 
congregation is not only a group of 
individuals, but also a group of family 
- units, and that the strength or weak- 
ness of a parish is largely determined 
by the spiritual stamina of the fam- 
ilies which make up the membership. 

After two years of exploratory work 
the Family Life Committee sees seven 
distinct aspects of its work. 

1. General guidance for the Chris- 
tian family: the forming family, the 
expanding family, and the shrinking 
family. This guidance is to include, 
first of all, recognition of the family 
in the educational curriculum and the 
total parish program. While Christian 
education will always emanate from 
the church and be directed by the 
church, it must include the home as 
a base of operations if it is to be 
truly effective. One of the most sig- 
nificant new emphases in education is 
the insistence on the part of top-flight 
leaders that “church and school must 
be taken back into the home.” There 


is always the danger that when ed- 
ucation is institutionalized, the agency 
becomes a substitute for the home 
and teachers become substitutes for 
parents. Where this happens, educa- 
tion is weakened instead of strength- 
ened. Next to recognition of the fam- 
ily in parish planning, the committee 
puts “making home life Christian.” 
It has just issued A Standard for the 
Christian Family, which states in the 
simplest of terms those values which 
make the home Christian. It is for the 
attainment of these values that the 
Christian family constantly strives. 
Fostering meaningful family devotions 
is also a part of the Family Life Com- 
mittee program. Its first tract, “Pray 
Together to Stay Together,” was de- 
voted to this subject. 


2. Second in the list of the serv- 
ices to the churches, the committee 
names “help with regard to marriage 
and family relations.” Under this cat- 
egory it hopes to develop a program 
of education for Christian marriage 
with materials for young people, the 
engaged, and young married couples. 
It will give special attention to guide- 
lines for pastors on counseling in mar- 
riage and family problems. Already 
there is a very widespread practice 
of premarital guidance on the part of 
our pastors. More and more ministers 
feel that something specific is needed 
if the church is to help reduce the 
marriage failures in America. 

3. The third field of service will be 
“parent education.” Co-operatively 
with the Sunday school and our 
Christian day schools, the committee 
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plans to promote a nursery education 
program that in effect helps young 
parents get better preparation for their 
task. From time to time it will offer 
new materials to help parent-teacher 
organizations offer programs which 
meet fundamental needs. Topics and 
short courses on child guidance, read- 
ing lists, and libraries are to be sug- 
gested. Home visitation and greater 
church-home co-operation will be fos- 
tered, so as to reach as many homes 
as possible with this sort of help. 

4, With more than 600 couples’ 
clubs and young adult groups already 
reported in Synod and a very wide 
acceptance of the young married peo- 
ple’s class throughout American Prot- 
estantism, the committee hopes to 
make available in the next few years 
some “guidelines for an_ effective 
young adult program” which will give 
priority to materials on Christian fam- 
ily life. 

5. Annually the Christian Family 
Week is to be observed during the 
time of National Family Week (the 
first to the second Sunday of May, 
inclusive). A five-year cycle has been 
set up. 

1950—51, The Christian Home Stand- 
ard — Making home life 


Christian 
1951—52, Parents, Children, Youth — 
Parent-child __ relationships 


that are Christian 
1952—53, Christian Marriage — What 
it is, how it can be culti- 
vated 
19538—54, Home, Church, Community 
Co-operation of all three 
1954-55, Family Worship — Various 
patterns of family worship 
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Every year a theme, a definite pro- 
gram, and specific materials will be 
suggested by the committee so as to 
make this week as effective as possible 
in the local church. (See April, 1951, 
issue of Parish Education.) It is to be 
a week in which the congregation 
evaluates its family life education of 
the past year, strengthens its curric- 
ulum, and gives stimulus to the pro- 
gram of the year ahead. 

6. “Leadership training and meth- 
ods” is the sixth category of service. 
Advancements in sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and family counseling have come 
so rapidly that new insights and skills 
in dealing with family life have been 
developed. The committee wishes to 
share these with pastors, teachers, and 
church workers to equip them with 
the proper methods to effectively set 
up family life education. This it plans 
to do through the regular conferences 
and special family institutes or work- 
shops. Churches are not to regard 
family life education as a new and 
separate thing, but as a part of the 
regular program. It is not a new cur- 
riculum, but the strengthening of the 
old curriculum with functional mate- 
rial on the family that the committee 
has in mind. 

7. Study and research must be part 
of the committee’s work if it wishes to 
keep up with this rapidly developing 
field of interest and a voluminous new 
literature. This is all the more neces- 
sary since there are so many aspects 
to marriage and family living which 
are vital factors in building Christian 
homes. The committee does not be- 
lieve that we can service just a part 
of the human being, though it must 
of necessity give priority to the spir- 
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itual. From time to time it will en- 
gage in special studies. Just now it is 
setting up a research project on mar- 
riage, divorce, remarriage, and re- 
lated subjects. It is estimated that 
three years will be required for this 
investigation. 

To provide for this “seven point” 
program, articles, books, tracts, and 
audio-visuals must be prepared that 
are written from a truly evangelical 
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point of view and show how the 
Christian doctrine is to be the dy- 
namic power of the Christian home. 
Such a family life education pro- 
gram, once properly conceived and 
developed and then effectively artic- 
ulated into the curriculum of the local 
church, can do much to carry the 
Gospel and its implications into the 
home. It is here that we find the 
growing edge of the church. 


Corrigendum 


The following is a substitution for an 
issue, pp. 319—320. — Ep. 


d correction of the tabulation in the March 


IV. COMPLEXITIES AND DIFFICULTIES OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


If we tabulate the various fairly clear-cut positions and types of leadership 
in which teachers may serve, we arrive at a considerable number. The fol- 


lowing may serve as a partial check 


Kindergarten 


Lower Grades 
Intermediate Grades 


Upper Grades 
Teachers of Special Subjects 
Art 
Handicrafts 
Music 
Physical education 
Remedial Instruction 
One-teacher School 
Organist 
Mixed Choir 
Male Choir 
Junior Choir 
Band or Orchestra 
Junior Y. P. S. Group Activity 
Junior Y. P. S. Recreational Leader 
Senior Y. P. S. Group Leader 
Senior Y. P. S. Recreational Leader 
Coach 
Regional Y. P. S. Leader 
Scout Leader 
Counselor to Young People 


list. 


Sunday School — Teacher of Beginners 
Dept. 

Sunday School — Teacher of Primary Dept. 

Sunday School — Teacher of Intermediate 
Dept. 

Sunday School — Teacher of Senior Dept. 

Junior Bible Class 


Senior Bible Class 


Adult Bible Class 

Sunday School Superintendent 

Sunday School Child Accounting Secretary 
Sunday School Teacher Training 

Sunday School Associations 

Adult Education 

Parent-Teacher Educational Program 
Canvassing and Mission Activities 
Vacation Bible School Teacher 

Vacation Bible School Supervisor 
Secretary of Some Organization or Group 
Superintendent 

Officer of Conference 

Essayist 

Member of Synodical Committee 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tueo. G. STELzER and Hersert D. BRUENING 


Training Lutheran Organists 


The Problem: How can the Lu- 
theran Church continue successfully 
to train its organists? It is well known 
that the Lutheran parish school 
teacher has been the organist of his 
church. A study of the calls coming 
each year to the placement officers 
of Synod indicates that there is gen- 
eral need for teachers who can serve 
as church musicians. It is equally well 
known that not all teachers have suc- 
ceeded in training themselves to be 
competent in music to the edification 
of the congregation. We are raising 
the question at this time with a def- 
inite purpose in mind. The readers 
of LUTHERAN EpucaTION are in a posi- 
tion to be of help in solving the 
problem. 

Minimum essentials prerequisite to 
the study of organ need to be known 
with greater accuracy. Some univer- 
sities say that the ability to play the 
Bach Inventions or a Mozart sonata 
is necessary for the study of organ. 
One might with good grace restate 
the question in that case: “What is 
the prerequisite to playing Bach and 
Mozart?” We are likely to glide into 
a point of view through years of con- 
tinuing a given procedure, assuming 
that the true way has been found. 
Upon examination, however, much 
lost motion may be revealed. Is it 
scientific to ascribe to hereditary in- 
fluences alone those differences ob- 
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served between students who have la- 
boriously plodded through eight or 
more semesters of piano lessons and 
other persons who do as well or bet- 
ter with but a semester of concen- 
trated training? Just which abilities 
must a student have mastered in key- 
board orientation and notation to be 
able to practice effectively on the or- 
ganP 

We would be interested in re- 
sponses from thoughtful organists. 
Could it be that the wealth, or shall 
we say “bulk,” of materials usually as- 
signed in the first four years of piano 
study is so formidable as to prevent 
insights and actual learning? Are we 
so engrossed in volume of subject 
matter quantities that we lose sight of 
the personal abilities which are to be 
developed in the functioning organist? 
What is more important: to cover so 
much material or to develop so many 
abilities to practice effectively? 

Eye-hand co-ordination can be 
achieved only through the medium of 
a willing, understanding central nerv- 
ous system, or connecting mechan- 
ism. The eye must see. Time must 
be granted for the necessary fixations. 
The mind must understand what is 
seen. Meaning must be attached to 
the symbols used in notation. It does 
not seem reasonable that a staff of 
five lines and four spaces should be 
so perplexing. It does not seem rea- 
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sonable that twelve notes recurring 
in higher and lower octaves could 
contain insurmountable obstacles in 
reading, particularly when seven of 
them constitute the usual number 
used in a given key. Nor does it 
seem reasonable to suppose that the 
manual or pedal response to such un- 
derstandings should be so*difficult if 
time is allowed for the co-ordinating 
adjustment. The tactual and kines- 
thetic responses need to be acquired 
with as much care and understanding 
as the visual percepts receive. Could 
it be that in the multitude of teaching 
materials a constant error has crept 
in by providing too much to be used 
too little? It would be interesting to 
receive from organists a suggested 
listing of minimum essentials prereq- 
uisite to success on the organ. 

The other question is one of expe- 
diency: Should we continue to try to 
combine teacher and organist in the 
same person? We have heard this 
moot opinion expressed by the ex- 
tremely successful and equally ex- 
tremely unsuccessful. The very suc- 
cessful organist may have grown tired 
and bored of the routine of school- 
work. Perhaps, he has forgotten the 
intimate relationship of religious ed- 
ucation and worship through music. 
He may have forgotten the economic 
security afforded by the teaching posi- 
tion when the remuneration as or- 
ganist might have been inadequate. 
If an accurate count in time and effort 
could be made of the extra work 
needed to sustain the Lutheran or- 
ganist, perhaps teaching would not 
seem so cumbersome. 

The less successful organist might 
wonder whether it is worth the effort 
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to prepare properly for the musical 
service. It is with this in mind that 
we posed the question in the begin- 
ning: Have we learned to stress the 
minimum essentials prerequisite to 
success on the organ? Obviously, not 
all teachers need to be equally effi- 
cient in organ playing. We all need 
to know, however, how to master any 
task that comes to us, or we need to 
know how to have it done for us. 
As the organ student is studying, it 
is best to assume that success might 
be possible with well-directed effort. 
Pretests will indicate natural handi- 
caps. Observation of practice habits 
should reveal lost motion or wasted 
efforts. Indolence and lethargy can 
hardly be condoned. On the other 
hand, unnecessary assignments of 
meaningless materials can prove 
equally wasteful. This is a problem 
which confronts the individual as 
well as the schools and colleges. 

Pastors, teachers, organists, and 
laymen who are sincerely concerned 
about the future Lutheran organist 
would do well to be on the alert to 
find promising young men and women 
in their congregations and encourage 
them to enroll in our teachers’ col- 
leges for further training. As the col- 
leges aim to improve their approach 
to efficient teaching, the workers in 
the church at large can be of great 
help in providing gifted young stu- 
dents to devote their lives to so great 
a cause. 

Again we ask, send us names of 
musical prospects, and let us know 
what you have found to be the es- 
sential prerequisite abilities needed 
by the beginning organist. Then 
proper measures can be taken to or- 
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ganize procedures which will insure 
trained Lutheran organists in the fu- 
ture. 

The training programs in mechan- 
ical abilities and languages during the 
late war indicate beyond doubt that 
there are short cuts to erstwhile long- 
drawn-out methods and procedures. 
Educators and learners need to recog- 
nize that this economy may be ap- 
plied to various fields of learning. 
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Therefore, rather than to detract from 
the reality of this problem and to di- 
minish our efforts in training Lutheran 
organists, let us try to secure ever 
better prospects and try to do a better 
job training ourselves and them. The 
close relationship between the doc- 
trinal heritage and the hymnody of 
our Church suggests that religious ed- 
ucators might be church musicians 
as well. 


DEsPITE OR BECAUSE OF THE ATOMIC Boms. — Rev. Kiyoshi Tanimoto, 
survivor of Hiroshima, was guest chaplain .at a session of the U. S. Senate. 
Afterward Senator Robertson of West Virginia arose to say: “I was inspired by 
the fact that a man whom we tried to kill with an atomic bomb came on the 
floor of the Senate and offered a prayer to the same God we worship, thanking 
Him for America’s great spiritual heritage and asking Him to bless every 
member of this Senate. The atomic bomb did not kill him. It did not break 
his will. So, Mr. President, I could not help but feel that, if a miracle like 
that could be worked in his heart, it might be possible that a power stronger 
than the atomic bomb will rend the Iron Curtain behind which millions of 
misinformed people look upon us as enemies bent upon their destruction.” 
Mr. Robertson said he was reminded of these words of Woodrow Wilson: 
“To conquer with arms is to make only a temporary conquest; to conquer the 
world by earning its respect is a permanent conquest.” 

Pastor Tanimoto himself said: “The people of Hiroshima have accepted 
the atomic bomb as God’s judgment upon them. There is no bitterness in their 


hearts because they realize that war itself is the great tragedy... . 


When the 


people saw America open its heart in Christian generosity, their eyes were 
opened. They said to themselves: “America is the friend of Japan. We are 
ashamed that we have been at war with her. From now on we must always 
be friends and show our gratitude and appreciation.’ That is why I say that 
America’s Christian spirit has been a greater weapon than the atom bomb... . 
The people of Hiroshima of all faiths devoutly pray that no such catastrophe 
shall ever again befall any city on the face of this earth.” 


The Lutheran Standard, March 10, 1951 


FEELs Inpustry NEEDs PrayEerR.—In a front-page editorial, the Cotton 
Trade Journal, published in Memphis, Tenn., declared that American industry 
should call for a national day of prayer. It said that for many years Americans 
have worshiped at the false altars of material pleasure and the amassing of 
material wealth. “Let us ponder this thought. As long as we rely solely on 
material might, we are placing ourselves on the same level with the godless 
forces of the Kremlin, whose philosophy sneers at religion as ‘the opiate of the 


people.’ . 


. As a nation and individually our greatest need today is to seek 


divine guidance.” The Journal called on President Truman to set a weekday 
for national prayer so that the wheels of industry may stop while the nation 
turns in “audible prayer to the One Creator and Giver of all good, seeking 
His direction.” — The Lutheran Standard, March 24, 1951. 
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Here’s a fine example.—The following 
letter was received from Emeline von 
Hardenburg, secretary of the New York 
Lutheran. Teachers’ Conference: 

At its March meeting, the Metropolitan 
New York Teachers’ Conference passed a 
resolution to join the L. E. A. as a con- 
ference this coming fall. 

We intend to collect the dues at the 
June conference and have the new member- 
ships effective as of September. The list 
of names and addresses would, of course, 
be marked as to whether the subscription 
is a new one or a renewal. 

How about other local groups following 
this pattern? 

We welcome new members to the L. E. A. 
Executive Board. They are the Rev. Paul 
Mundinger of Glencoe, Ill., and the Rev. 
Harry Huxhold of Addison, Ill. (pastor 
representatives ); Mr. Arthur Christian, Chi- 
cago (teacher representative); and Mr. 
Arthur Streit of Norwood Park, Ill. (lay 
representative ). 

It's Fort Wayne in Fifty-One. — The 
1951 L. E. A. convention will be held at 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, July 1— 
2-8. Prof. Herbert G. Bredemeier, presi- 
dent of Concordia, will speak at the opening 
convention service, to be held Sunday 
evening at 8:00 P. M. in the college chapel. 
The following essay schedule has been 
planned. Speakers will be announced at 
a later date. 

Monpay, JuLy 2 


10:00—12:00 A.M. “The Causes of Isms 
in the Twentieth Century” 


“The Christian Philosophy of Life in 
a World of Conflicting Values” 


1:30—2:45 P.M. “Administration and 
Supervision of the Parish 
Educational Program” 


8:00—4:00 P.M. “Modern School 
Architecture” 
TuEspAy, JuLy 3 


9:15-11:15 A.M. “The Parent-Teacher 
Organization” 


a. “The Objectives of Parent-Teacher 
Organizations” 

b. “Programs of Parent-Teacher 
Organizations” 

c. “National Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
Organization” 

1.80—3:00 P.M. “School Health” 

a. “Conserving the Teacher’s Health” 

b. “Conserving the Child’s Health” 

c. “The School’s Athletic Program” 


The L. E. A. convention will again 
feature the usual cordial fellowship and 
the annual banquet. Plan now to attend. 

Another research topic has been an- 
nounced by the Editorial Committee of the 
L. E. A. Mr. Hilmar Sieving, librarian 
at the College of Education, University of 
Chicago, and present chairman of the Re- 
tarded Children’s Aid Association of Chi- 
cago, is assisting in the study entitled “A 
Christian Approach to the Exceptional 
Child.” The project will attempt to explore 
the area of knowledge, understandings, and 
attitudes on the part of parents, teachers, 
and others who have contact with the ex- 
ceptional child. 


The Association, the Profession, and 
the Church by Dr. Paul Lange offers a 
reminder to members. 


Associations, like human beings, thrive 
best under favorable conditions. This does 
not imply that the conditions necessarily 
need be pleasant or complimentary, for it 
is infinitely more stimulating to be criti- 
cized than to be ignored; but it does imply 
that the conditions should be so controlled 
that they will contribute to the growth and 
progress of the organization. To be of 
durable value, an organization must pro- 
vide, as a minimum, for the three follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. It must establish a unity of purpose. 

2. It must establish a feasible program 

of action. 

8. It must establish effective channels for 

, the dissemination of pertinent in- 

formation. 


These three conditions provide the basic 
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elements upon which the superstructure 
of a successful education association can 
be built. 

The first condition is that of “establishing 
a unity of purpose.” An old adage has it 
that “in union there is strength.” The 
validity of this assumption can be demon- 
strated not only in the fields of government, 
commerce, and politics, but it is equally 
applicable in the work of the Church. 

Now, unity in and of itself cannot long 
endure without a clear understanding and 
agreement as to the purpose of such union; 
without a common objective to bind its 
members to unified action. This objective 
must be a clear-cut expression of the com- 
mon needs and aspirations of the group; 
it must be conceived in a spirit of justice 
and intellectual honesty; and for our pur- 
poses it must conform to the teachings of 
Holy Writ. Such a cause is to be found 
in the crying need for a rededication to the 
fundamentals of Christian education. 
Stripped of its glowing generalities and 
confusing vagaries, the issue facing us as 
members of the Lutheran Church is simply 
this: Indoctrinate or Disintegrate. 
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By indoctrination I do not mean super- 
ficial, indefinite, or spasmodic instruction, 
but I do mean a systematic, vigorous, and 
consistent type of instruction and guidance 
that is specifically designed to influence, 
direct, and mold the thoughts, attitudes, 
and actions of the individual into clearly 
defined channels so that the end-product 
of such instruction and training will result 
in the development of an individual who 
thinks and acts in conformity with the 
teachings of Christ and who is fully 
equipped to carry out the ore 
of effective Christian stewardship. It is 
my firm conviction that a thorough indoc- 
trination of the rising generation in this 
sense is essential to wholesome growth 
within the Church and is the only 
reasonable safeguard against gradual dis- 
integration from one generation to the next. 
In other words: Indoctrinate or Disintegrate. 

Many new subscriptions have been re- 
ported by Walter Vahl, financial secretary 
of the L. E. A., as a result of our recent 
mail canvass. Here is your opportunity to 
help build the L. E. A. and its program. 


U. S. Orrice Urncres ScHooits ro Apopr HEALTH Procrams. — The U.S. 
Office of Education thinks public schools should “immediately strengthen their 
health and fitness services for every child in the country.” 

To “ensure the conservation and most effective use of all available man- 

ower,” the Office urges that schools adopt a six-point program. 

All children should be given a medical and dental examination before 
entering school and at least three similar examinations before being graduated. 

Teachers should make daily observations of their pupils to spot physical 


defects. 


The schools should encourage parents to follow up with corrective measures. 
Children should be given health instruction for more vigorous physical and 


mental health. 


Each school should surround its children with a pleasant and healthful 


environment. 


Well-rounded recreation programs should be developed. 
The Office of Education believes that these steps are essential because 


“children and youth must be prepared to meet the demands which will be 
made on them. Effective school health, physical education, and recreation pro- 
grams can make major contributions to meeting the nation’s manpower needs.” 


The Nation’s Schools, March, 1951 


Our Contributors 


Witt A. Kramer, Assistant Secretary of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. F. Sacenorn, Principal, Cleveland Lutheran High School 
Oscar E. Freucut, Secretary of Adult Education, Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On Wednesday, February 28, ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the new graduate 
building took place. Dr. Alfred M. Reh- 
winkel, the director of the Graduate School, 
was the liturgist. Dr. L. J. Sieck gave the 
address in which he stressed the thought 
that the program of the Graduate School 
would continue to be dedicated to sound 
scholarship based on Scriptures. A token 
spadeful of earth was turned over by Dr. 
Rehwinkel, Dr. Sieck, members of the 
Board of Control and of the faculty. 

The new building will be located directly 
north of the present classroom building. 
It will be a two-story structure on a sloping 
site and contain four large classrooms for 
100 students each and six small classrooms 
for twenty students each. Two of the large 
classrooms will be opened into one large 
meeting room by electrically operated fold- 
ing doors, and two of the smaller class- 
rooms may be opened into a meeting room 
by folding doors. The structure will also 
contain eight professors’ offices, a suite of 
offices for the director and his secretary, 
and a suite of offices for the speech de- 
partment. A lounge for the faculty will 
also be included. 

The building, containing 20,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area, will be of fireproof construction, 
faced with brick, and will have steel bar 
joists, acoustical ceilings, asphalt tile floors, 
painted exposed masonry walls, steel sash, 
and steam heat with unit ventilators. 

The cost of the work under the general 
contract is approximately $220,000, with a 
total cost of $250,000, including equipment 
and parking facilities. 

Contracts have been let to the Dickie 
Construction Company, as general con- 
tractor, and Sodemann Heat and Power 
Company, as heating contractor. It is 
hoped that the new building will be ready 
for occupancy at the beginning of the new 
school year. Water R. RoEnrs 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, IL. 


Cantata Chorus Concert. — The Cantata 
Chorus, Carl Waldschmidt, director, pre- 
sented Bach’s famous St. Matthew Passion 


on April 8. This chorus of more than 200 | 


voices was augmented by a choir of 125 — 


children selected from neighboring Lu- 
theran schools. Outstanding soloists were 
secured to support the chorus: James 
McEnery, bass; Harold Haugh, tenor; 
Leona Koehler, soprano; and Elfrieda Mil- 
ler, contralto. 
fifty members accompanied the choral work. 

A Cappella Choir Tour. — The A Cap- 
pella Choir, Victor Hildner, director, will 
travel through six States in the East and 
Midwest to give ten concerts during the 
school’s spring vacation, April 27 to May 7. 
The choir will appear in Detroit, East De- 
troit, and Mount Clemens, Mich.; Hamlin, 
N. Y., and Town Hall in New York City; 
Danbury, Conn.; Baltimore, Md.; Akron 
and Cleveland, Ohio; and Fort Wayne, Ind. 
These tours are sponsored by teachers’ con- 
ferences, congregations, L.L.L. and other 
Lutheran service organizations. 

Weekly Radio Broadcast. — By invita- 
tion of Radio Station WOPA, Concordia 
broadcast twelve half-hour programs on 
Monday evenings January 8 to March 26 
from 8:30 to 9:00 P.M. The broadcasts 
featured eight student organizations and 
their faculty advisers. Eight other faculty 
members presented material and activities 
representing their field of specialization. 
The programs were produced by a mem- 
ber of the faculty, Mr. Victor Krause. Paul 
Grotelueschen, critic teacher at Grace 
School on the campus, did the announcing. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 

A Cappella Choir Tour. — The Con- 
cordia A Cappella Choir, Dr. Theo. G. 
Stelzer, director, used its spring vacation 
time appearing at Lutheran Hour rallies. 
The proceeds from all twelve of its ap- 
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pearances, one of which was in New York 
City, went for the Lutheran Hour. 

_ This year’s tour was the largest in the 
history of the choir. Dr. Lawrence Acker, 
the interim International Lutheran Hour 
speaker, accompanied the choir and spoke 
at most of the rallies. On April 1 the choir 
sang over the air in both the 11:30 A.M. 
and the 2:30 P.M. Lutheran Hour broad- 
casts. In addition, the choir took part in 
the Lutheran Hour Rally held in Conven- 
tion Hall of the famous Kiel Auditorium 
in St. Louis on the same day. 

Educational experiences .over and above 
those provided by the concert themselves 
included visiting a select number of col- 
leges, businesses, and industries en route. 
On the scenic side were viewing Niagara 
Falls, touring a section of Canada, seeing 
Belle Island in Detroit, Windsor Tunnel, 
Ambassador Bridge, and also traveling on 
the famous Pennsylvania Turnpike. The 
complete itinerary followed the time 
schedule and route given below: 


March 30 St. Joseph, Mo. 
March 31 St. Charles, Mo. 
April 1 St. Louis, Mo. 

Collinsville, Il. 
April 2 Seymour, Ind. 
April 3 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 4 York, Pa. 
April 5 New York City, N. Y. 
April 6 North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
April 7 Hammond, Ind. 

8 


Chicago, IIl. 

Aurora, Ill. (tentative) 
Sterling, Ill. (tentative) 
Davenport, Iowa 

April 9 Lincoln, Nebr. (tentative) 


Art Exhibit. — The Kansas City Art 
Institute’s 1950—51 traveling art exhibition 
consisting of twenty-five panels was dis- 
played in Weller Hall at Concordia Teach- 
ers College from March 3—9. The exhibit 
has been shown in approximately one 
hundred communities throughout a six- 
State area during the last five years, and 
many cities have had the show annually. 

The panels present the work of ten de- 
partments of the school and cover many 
fields of specialization, such as painting, 
sculpture, ceramics, drawing, lithography, 
etching, fashion, interior, commercial, and 
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industrial design. The art department of 
Concordia made all the arrangements for 
the display. Members of the art classes 
were on hand at all times to assist guests 
and give information. 


New Equipment. — Several of the 
latest classroom aids are among the recent 
equipment additions at Concordia. A new 
Eko-tape recorder for speech work and 
classroom recordings makes it possible for 
students to hear their own voices, and thus 
gives them an opportunity to improve 
through self-criticism. 

The latest R. C. A. movie projector with 
its large console speaker is a very versatile 
instrument. Not only can it be used for 
showing movies in both large and small 
auditoriums, but it is also suitable for use 
as a public address system. 

Other audio-visual aids additions are 
a Webster three-speed phonograph and a 
filmstrip projector with a record player at- 
tachment. The record player plays the 
script and does away with the need for 
reading or improvising explanations. 

A new Audograph dictating-transcribing 
machine with a conference microphone is 
useful for recording a meeting, speech, or 
address up to an hour in length. The ma- 
terial can later be transcribed by a secre- 
tary for publication and study. 

A Clary adding machine has been added 
to the business office to help meet peak 
loads such as occur at the opening of the 
school year or the closing of the fiscal year. 

Seven new Royal typewriters have re- 
placed the older machines so that students 
now have all late model machines for their 
practice periods. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


On April 4 the second group of courses 
of the Fort Wayne Lutheran Education 
Series began on the campus of the col- 
lege. Under the direction of the Rev. Ed- 
gar Walz, instructor at Concordia High 
School, tue following courses are being 
offered: “Survey of the Old Testament,” 
Rev. Walz; “Genesis and Evolution,” Prof. 
Wilbert H. Rusch of the college faculty; 
“The Christian in the Present,” Dr. John 
F. Stach, professor in Religion and Social 
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Studies, Concordia College; and “How to 
Study the Bible,” Rev. Walz. Classes are 
held every Wednesday evening, beginning 
with a chapel service at 7:45 P.M., fol- 
lowed by two class periods. The series will 
continue until June 6. Eighty-two persons 
had enrolled in the first series, completed 
just before Lent. 

The Concordia College A Cappella Choir 
is completing its 14th concert season, which 
began with an appearance at Concordia 
Lutheran Church, Fort Wayne, on March 4. 
Other appearances of the group during the 
month of April were: St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Fort Wayne; Elkhardt, Ind.; Elm- 
hurst, Ill.; Christ Church, Austin, Chicago; 
Zion, Roseland, Chicago; Adrian, Mich.; 
Monroe, Mich.; Nazareth, Detroit; Fraser, 
Mich.; home concert at Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne. The schedule will be com- 
pleted this month: May 6, St. Paul’s, Na- 
poleon, Ohio; May 6, St. John’s, Napoleon; 
May 6, Defiance, Ohio. 

At the last convocation at the University 
of Michigan, Mr. O. R. Spurgat, librarian 
at Concordia, received his Master’s degree 
in Library Science. 

On May 4 an all-day conference is 
scheduled by the faculties of the Lutheran 
high schools of Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Fort Wayne, the host school. Mr. E. F. 
Sagehorn, principal of the Cleveland school, 
will address the joint session on the topic 
“The Role of the Lutheran High School in 
General Education.” Sectional depart- 
mental meetings were held in the morning 
and afternoon. This is the second meeting 
of this kind held by the group; the previous 
one had been held in Detroit. 

A sportsmanship trophy was presented 
to the students of the high school, both 
rooters and team members, for the excellent 
spirit shown during the past basketball 
season. The trophy was won in competi- 
tion with the three public high schools 
and one other parochial high school in 
Fort Wayne. The contest was sponsored by 
the Zollner Manufacturing Company and 
the Fort Wayne Lodge of the Fraternal 
Order of Police. The 30-inch trophy will 
remain in the possession of each year’s win- 
ner until one school repeats three times in a 
row. The award was made on the basis of 
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reports returned by sports reporters, officials 
of the game, police officers present at the 
games, and the coaches of the teams in 
City Series games. 

During the month of April, members of 
the high school faculty visited the homes 
of all graduates of the Lutheran grade 
schools for the current year with the pur- 
pose of encouraging enrollment in Con- 
cordia High School in the fall of the year. 
On April 6 all graduates of Fort Wayne 
Lutheran schools and the vicinity visited 
the campus for Concordia Day. Talks, 
visiting of classrooms, lunch, athletic 
demonstrations in the gym, and musical 
selections by the Glee Club and the band 
were the order of the day. On the previous 
evening a parent event was held in the 
gym with the aim of drawing the home and 
the school closer together. Booths lining 
the walls presented the classroom work 
and a variety program on the stage helped 
to enlighten and entertain the many 
parents who attended. Better parent- 
teacher acquaintanceship was fostered by 
the event. 


CoNncorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The annual Gym Nite program was pre- 
sented in the college gymnasium April 13 
to 15 under the direction of Coach Wil- 
liam C, Ackmann. The program has edu- 
cational value because the wide and 
diversified range of its numbers shows 
that athletics need not be limited to a few, 
but can be adapted to the needs and ca- 
pacities of individual students. 

The Male Chorus presented concerts in 
Chicago, Addison, and Marengo, IIL, April 
20—22. Mr. Harold E. Albers is director 
of the chorus. 

The world-famous Pro Arte Quartet of 
the University of Wisconsin presented a 
concert of chamber music at Concordia on 
April 22. A feature of this year’s concert 
was the consultation service offered to high 
school and adult musicians at the con- 
clusion of the program. The official an- 
nouncement stated: “Those wishing sug- 
gestions on technique and _ interpretation 
are asked to play a short solo or move- 
ment for string quartet or trio. This service 
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is offered without charge. This opportunity 
is unequaled in any other State and has 
given nation-wide recognition to the Uni- 
versity in its desire to bring cultural oppor- 
tunities to all parts of Wisconsin.” 

At the eighth annual conference of the 
Association of Lutheran Secondary Schools, 
held in Racine, Wis., on March 16—17, 
Prof. O. C. Rupprecht spoke on “Psychology 
and Its Implications for Lutheran Secondary 
Education.” 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


The college chorus toured eastern Wash- 
ington for its annual spring concerts during 
the week after Easter. Under the direction 
of Rev. Arthur Wahlers the chorus has had 
an active and very successful season this 
year. The spring tour was made in a 
chartered bus and included six concerts. 
The home concert was held in the school 
auditorium on April 1. 

Excitement is mounting as the new 
library-chapel wing nears completion. It 
is apparent now that the facilities will not 
be available for use until the fall term 
though the outside structure is complete 
and is being faced with brick. 

Another school holiday was preceded by 
an early morning student-faculty Com- 
munion service. The service was held at 
6:30 on the morning of Maundy Thursday. 
The Tenebrae service, which has become 
an annual observance for us, was held at 
the beginning of Holy Week, the Rev. Karl 
Keller, one of the instructors, reading the 
appropriate Scripture selections and Luther 
Kriefall and David Sylwester, students, as- 
sisting in the service. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Missouri 


The Electoral Board on March 20 called 
Prof. W. F. Wolbrecht of Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., to the 
presidency of St. Paul’s College. Professor 
Wolbrecht has had considerable experience 
in the field of administration, acting as 
business manager at Seward, registrar, and 
also as president during President Fuer- 
bringer’s absence. He has done graduate 
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work at the Universities of Chicago, Mar- 
quette, and Nebraska. 

A beginning of landscaping the college 
campus has been made. Plans are to com- 
plete the greater portion of the work this 
spring. The St. Paul’s College Association 
made $5,000 available for this work. 

Professor Henry Lobeck entered eternal 
rest on March 25 at the home of his son, 
Rev. Martin Lobeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
died at the age of 83 years. Professor 
Lobeck taught 89 years at St. Paul’s Col- 
lege. He retired in 1944. Before he was 
called to St. Paul’s College in 1905, Pro- 
fessor Lobeck had served pastorates in 
Sedalia and Cape Girardeau, Mo. Many 
students are grateful to him for the in- 
struction received in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages. His former conference 
brethren remember the many fine exegeti- 


cal papers which he delivered. EB... 


ConcorpIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


The campaign to raise $150,000 to equip 
the new Library and Science Building is in 
full swing. The organization of zone and 
district chairmen was completed some 
weeks ago; the series of meetings of zone 
and congregational leaders have all taken 
place, and all connected with the cam- 
paign are ready and eager to start the 
gathering of gifts and pledges, which will 
begin in the early part of May. 

The construction of the building is pro- 
ceeding according to schedule; the roof is 
now being poured, the brick and the stone 
for the interior facing has been delivered, 
and a large company of workmen is busily 
engaged in putting the material in place. 

Four junior college students during the 
Easter vacation period visited congrega- 
tions in Richmond, Va., Baltimore, Md., 
and Charlotte, N. C. They showed a film 
on Christian higher education and a short 
color film of Bronxville Concordia, and dis- 
tributed descriptive literature of the col- 
lege. The purpose of the trip was to 
stimulate enrollment of students for Con- 
cordia, particularly such as will study for 
the ministry. 

A number of students in both the high 
school and the college have joined the 
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Christian Youth Mission Bible Reading 
League. 

A group of students under the leadership 
of Thomas Soltis travels to Welfare Island, 
the New York City home for incurables, 
every Saturday morning to show moving 
pictures to the bedridden patients. This 
is the seventh consecutive year that this 
student project has been carried on under 
the auspices of the college church. 

The Lyceum Committee presented Mr. 
Charles Demarest, nationally renowned 
concert pianist, on the program of Feb- 
ruary 27. This is the second successive 
year that Mr. Demarest has appeared on the 
Lyceum program. His performance this 
year was even more appreciated than last 
year. He played works by Brahms, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Chopin and between selec- 
tions gave short, informal talks on the 
technique of the composers and the his- 
tory of the numbers played. 

Two high school students, Harold Stubing 
and Albert Gaal, won a chess match from 
the two best chess players of the White 
Plains School for the Deaf. 

The basketball team of Mount Zion Lu- 
theran, our church for colored people in 
Harlem, played the college varsity team at 
Concordia on March 17. 


BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Mr. Wm. Kramer to Serve as 
Regional Representative for 
the $10,000,000 Collection 

The Board for Parish Education at its 
March meeting approved the request of the 
$10,000,000 Expansion Committee that Mr. 
William Kramer be permitted to serve as 
a representative. His services will be used 
in connection with the larger teachers’ 
conferences. Although this will be the 
chief portion of Mr. Kramer’s service, no 
doubt he will be asked to attend some 
other meetings also. 


Meeting of the Committee on Tests 
and Measurements 
The Committee on Tests and Measure- 
ments met March 10, 1951, at Concordia 
Publishing House. Present were Dr. Elmer 
Pflieger, Dr. H. J. Boettcher, Dr. Theodore 
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Stelzer, Prof. W. Kraeft, and Mr. A. L. 
Miller. The committee has three projects 
under development: a group personality 
test, a test in Biblical knowledge, and an 
achievement test on the Catechism. Each 
of the committees reported substantial 
progress on the projects. The committee 
also gave some attention to revising the 
section on tests and measurements in the 
School Reference Catalog. 


Progress on Local Building Plans 

A special committee of the Board for 
Parish Education, consisting of Dr. A. C. 
Stellhorn, Rev. O. E. Feucht, and Mr. Rex 
Becker, is developing this book. Included 
will be six items: 

1. The congregation’s survey of its build- 
ing needs. 

2. General directions for the construction 
of buildings. 

8. Pictures, plans, and architects’ de- 
scriptions of buildings recently erected, 
both schools, with various facilities, 
and churches, with various facilities. 

4. The subject of remodeling or recon- 
ditioning. 

5. Educational equipment. 

6. Planning a two, three, or four-step 
building program. 

7. A bibliography. 

This book will meet a very real need, 

inasmuch as our supply of the building 
brochures is entirely exhausted. 


Second Experimental Unit in Religion 

Mr. Wm. A. Kramer has written a second 
experimental unit in religion, entitled “The 
Story of Salvation,” which is now being 
used by a number of pastors and teachers. 
The reaction of some thirty schools and 
classes will be used to further guide the 
development of the materials for inter- 
mediate and upper grades. A sample copy 
of this unit may be secured by addressing 
a request to Mr. William Kramer. 


Intersynodical Committee on Parish 
Education 
The Intersynodical Committee on Parish 
Education met in Columbus, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 8—9, 1951. Representing the Board 
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for Parish Education were Rev. Arnold C. 
Mueller and Rev. Oscar E. Feucht. The 
exchange of ideas from the various repre- 
sentatives of different Lutheran synods was 
very helpful. 


Meeting of Curriculum Commission of 
Association of Lutheran Secondary 
Schools 

The Curriculum Commission of the Asso- 

ciation of Lutheran Schools met at Racine, 
Wis., March 14—15. The Commission mem- 
bers studied the objectives in the various 
subject matter fields and refined the 
statements for further work by the indi- 
vidual committees. The Commission is 
planning to conduct a workshop during the 
summer of 1951 for the further develop- 
ment of this project. 


ARTHUR L. MILLER 


ASSOCIATION OF LUTHERAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Association of Lutheran Secondary 
Schools held its eighth annual conference 
March 16—17 at the Lutheran High School, 
Racine, Wis. The main speakers for the 
occasion were Prof. O. P. Kretzmann of 
Valparaiso University and Prof. O. C. Rup- 
precht of Concordia College, Milwaukee. 

In his presentation of “A Total Program 
of Christian Education,’ Dr. Kretzmann 
pointed out that such a program requires 
(1) that the Church recognize its responsi- 
bility for providing Christian education on 
all levels for as many as possible; (2) that 
a clear line of demarcation be drawn 
between Christian and secular education; 
(3) that a distinctly Lutheran approach to 
education be developed because of the in- 
adequacy or wrongness of present-day 
philosophies of education. 

Dr. Kretzmann stressed that this basic 
Lutheran philosophy of education must be 
applied to all levels; that it must be closely 
related to the Lutheran Confessions and 
present a distinctly Lutheran “Weltanschau- 
ung”; and that its basic aim must be to 
train men and women who possess spiritual 
maturity in addition to the intellectual 
training required of them to take their 
place in the modern world. He then set 
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forth a twelve-point program designed to 
achieve these aims. 

Professor Rupprecht presented an essay 
on “Psychology and Its Implications for 
Lutheran Secondary Education.” After 
tracing the history of psychology and warn- 
ing against its misuse in educational prac- 
tices, Professor Rupprecht emphasized the 
implications of psychology in our dealings 
with the adolescents. He particularly 
stressed that the teacher must use a sound 
psychological approach in. dealing with 
adolescents by showing altruistic love, fair- 
ness, joyousness, diligence, courtesy, and 
genuine modesty, and by avoiding every 
trace of pedantry. He must be conscious 
of the new intellectual powers and emo- 
tions of the adolescent and wisely use and 
direct them into profitable channels. The 
teacher is under minute scrutiny of the 
adolescent, and he dare not fail him at this 
critical time. 

The Conference resolved to duplicate 
Professor Rupprecht’s essay and distribute 
it to all member schools. 

The Association made plans to issue a 
quarterly newsletter in order to foster fel- 
lowship and co-operation among Lutheran 
secondary schools. Mr. G. A. Korntheuer 
of Fort Wayne was chosen editor for this 
publication. The status of the high school 
teacher in regard to Selective Service and 
Social Security aroused considerable dis- 
cussion. Since there was a great difference 
of opinion on this matter, the Executive 
Board was instructed to contact the com- 
mittee appointed by Dr. J. W. Behnken 
and to seek clarification on this matter. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the coming year: President: E. J. Eggold, 
Milwaukee; Vice-President: E. F. Sage- 
horn, Cleveland; secretary: Ben Pfeiffer, 
Racine; treasurer: George Brandt, Cleve- 
land. 

The 1952 convention is to be held at 
Fort Wayne. 


COLORADO LUTHERAN 
HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Some fifty Lutherans met at Mount Cal- 


vary Lutheran Church, Denver, on Janu- 
ary 29 to organize the Colorado Lutheran 
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High School Association. The group 
adopted a constitution and by-laws and 
elected the first officers of the Association. 
Those present at the meeting and signing 
the constitution were designated charter 
members. Individual membership, entitling 
one to a vote, may be held by any member 
of the Synodical Conference who is twenty- 
one years of age. Associate membership is 
open to any person who is in sympathy 
with the purpose of the Association, which 
is to maintain one or more Lutheran high 
schools in Denver and elsewhere in the 
State of Colorado. 


“THE CHURCH CARES” 


On Mother’s Day, May 18, the congrega- 
tions of Synod will receive the first Service 
Offering since 1946, so that our Armed 
Services Commission may continue to bring 
the following to the men and women of 
the Church enrolled in the Armed Forces: 

Forwarding military addresses to the 
nearest chaplain or pastor. 

Mailing the Service Prayer Book, the 
Lutheran Identification Tag, tracts; 
Loyalty — Christ and Country each 
month, Double-Time every three 
months. 

Maintaining Lutheran Parish Centers 
and Referral Offices where necessary. 

We are confident that the members of 
our churches will give generously to keep 
God’s comforting words with our loved ones 
fighting on the battlefields of Korea or 
serving with Armed Forces at home and 
overseas. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Problems Facing the Schools. — 

1. Swelling enrollments arising from the 
soaring birth rates. This year’s attendance 
grew almost one million over last year’s, 
By 1960 school attendance will probably 
be eight million bigger than now. 

2. Lack of buildings to house more 
children. School construction already lags 
far behind and is now being halted by 


failure of NPA to make allocations of steel 
and other critical materials. 

3. Shortage of teachers is likely to 
become worse as men and women enter the 
services or are attracted into the war in- 
dustries by higher rates of pay. 

Help to Needy German Students. — The 
United States High Commissioner in 
Western Germany has vowed to take care 
of the education of German youth. He 
says “our chief accent will be on their 
development.” United States aid to needy 
German students is being advanced by 
$3,000,000 in 1950—51 for construction of 
student dormitories and for books. 

Progressive Educators off the Track. — 
For the past 15 years they have been trying 
to remake society instead of developing a 
science of education which will produce 
improved students. According to W. B. 
Spalding, president of the University of 
Illinois, the progressivites, believing that 
schools cannot be improved until the pat- 
terns of social organization are changed, 
have gotten into an area they could not 
deal with. 

Spalding said the progressive education 
movement has been captured by a group 
who are “more concerned with changing 
society than with improving the quality of 
instruction in the classroom.” 

Encouraging Signs. — According to a 
recent survey, Bible sales have nearly 
doubled in the last decade. The number of 
newspaper and magazine syndicates hand- 
ling religious features rose from 17 to 45 
in five years. Some 5,000 billboards across 
the country say: “Take your problems to 
church this week. Millions leave them 
there.” 

School Children to Wear Identification 
Tags. — Money for 2,500,000 school identi- 
fication tags for children has recently been 
voted by the board of education in New 
York. The appropriation is for $123,500. 
The board’s civil defense committee recom- 
mended purchase of these tags, which the 
children will wear around their necks. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: E. H. Deffner, Irma Gross, Elaine Guba, W. F. Kruse, Theo. Kuehnert, 
Paul T. Luebke, Albert A. Maurer, R. H. Schlesselman, Morton A. Schroeder. 


BOOKS 
EDUCATION 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EDUCATION. By George W. Frasier. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 319 pages. $3.00. 


The title of this book may cause teachers of some experience to pass over the item 
as not applicable to them. In a sense that may be true. If, however, the teacher needs 
a good comprehensive description of the field of education as a basis for topic discussions 
with church groups, such as parents, men’s and women’ societies, youth organizations, 
and even teachers’ conferences, this book will really fill his need. 

In-service education for beginning teachers, especially those who lack background, 
can well be carried on through the use of a book such as this one. This can be done 
within faculties or through study groups or conferences. In addition to the history and 
philosophy of American education, the author deals intelligently but not stuffily with 
organization and administration, levels of teaching, child development and learning, tests, 
guidance, and many details of the teaching process itself. 

Superintendents, principals, and mature teachers can use this book as a basis for 
helping the many emergency teachers who may be hearing about some of the book’s 
topics for the first time. It is to be regretted that a 1951 edition of a book such as this 
must meet the reader with relatively small print. A. V. M. 


DUTIES OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 2d Ed. By Paul B. Jacobson, William C. Reavis, 
and James D. Logsdon. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 791 pages. $5.00. 

Three experienced educators, who collaborated on the first edition of this lengthy 
volume, which appeared in 1941, here bring their work up to date. In twenty-three 
detailed chapters they scrutinize almost every imaginable problem which may confront 
the modern principal, from diagnostic and remedial techniques to items and gadgets 
necessarily essential to the top of the principal’s desk. 

Since the school principalship is becoming more and more a professional position 
requiring specific preparation, and since experienced teachers who have acquired the 
ability to manage unruly children and irate parents are no longer considered adequately 
prepared for the duties of principalship, this volume presents a large body of technical 
knowledge which can be of much benefit to the not-so-well-informed person. A reading 
of this book will impress aspiring and experienced principals alike that there is much to 
be desired and attained in principalship as it is today. 

The authors seem to have maintained a considered balance between theory and 
successful practice. To support their generalizations, over one thousand citations to 
studies, investigations, and works on administrative topics have been used. 

A large portion of the book gives consideration to the common elements in the work 
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of principals in both elementary and secondary schools; and wherever the nature of 
duties varies significantly from elementary to secondary schools, differentiation is usually 
made in the treatment. Many practical suggestions and much of the theory can be made 


advantageously applicable to Lutheran schools by our principals. 
R. H. SCHLESSELMAN 


ACTIVITIES IN CHILD EDUCATION. For the Church School Teacher. By Elizabeth 
Miller Lobingier. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1950. 226 pages. $3.50. 


The content of this book is based on the assumption that “in creative teaching, activities 
serve as the center of the curriculum.” They increase the velocity of learning through the 
utilization of many senses. The activities suggested are purposeful. They are not unrelated 
and detached busywork. 

The materials are presented under the following headings: drawing, painting, lettering, 
freehand cutting, posters and charts, bookmaking and cover designing, clay modeling, 
the sand table, dramatization, and units of activity. 

The book is designed for the church school teacher. The discussion conveys the 
thought that religious education is provided by part-time agencies. However, this does 
not prevent it from being a profitable aid for teachers in our elementary schools. Although 
the activities focus on and are related to Biblical episodes, nevertheless there are sugges- 
tions which encourage wider adaptation. The “arts and crafts” people should find this 
book a storehouse of valuable information. Primary teachers in particular will want to 
make use of this material. InMa Gross 


ARTS AND CRAFTS IN OUR SCHOOLS. By C. D. Gaitskell. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
1949. (American distributor: Chas. A. Bennett, Peoria, Ill.) 62 pages. $1.75. 


The specialist in art education experiences no difficulty in offering an integrated art 
program to his pupils. But few of us who teach children in self-contained classrooms 
can be specialists in every area of instruction. Especially is this true of art education. 
There are few teachers with sufficient background in art education to enable them to 
devise well-rounded programs of art education in their classes and schools. 

Arts and Crafts in Our Schools is the result of a long-range program of teacher 
education in the area of arts and crafts, developed by the author, Director of Art of 
the Ontario Department of Education. A series of bulletins, issued to classroom teachers, 
was revised a number of times on the basis of teachers’ comments and suggestions. The 
resulting presentation is bound to be valuable and practical for teachers, since the 
intended users of the book were consulted in its preparation. 

Not intended as a manual of information about art techniques, the book rather 
“outlines a basic philosophy for art education, together with ways and means of putting 
it into effect,” and directs the reader to selected books, films, and other sources of informa- 
tion. No school which endeavors to offer an effective program of art education can 
afford to be without this publication. Paut T. LuEBKE 


SocIAL SCIENCE 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Francis E. Merrill, with H. Warren Durham, Arnold M. Rose, 
and Paul W. Tappan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 425 pages. 


This book is intended to serve one of two purposes: either as a basic text for a course 
in social problems or as supplementary to a text for an introductory course in sociology. 
It seems to be appropriate especially for the latter. The authors discuss the following 
areas: problems of personality, delinquency, the family, and minority groups. Since an 
introductory course in sociology naturally treats the social aspects in which these types of 
problems arise, the instructor finds it necessary to supply specific illustrations. Here he 
will find this publication a welcome supplement to which the students may be directed 
for assigned readings and/or for individual reports in class. Twenty charts and tables 
supply up-to-date statistics. TK: 
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SCIENCE 


SOURCEBOOK ON ATOMIC ENERGY. By Samuel Glasstone. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 1950. 546 pages. $2.90. 


Prepared under the direction of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, this book gives 
an authoritative, integrated account of the historical background, present state, and 
possible future of atomic science. This reviewer is inclined to agree with the statement 
of the publishers: “No book about this subject can be really easy to read if it is to 
have value, but this one comes as close as humanly possible to that goal.” 

In view of the technical nature of the subject, the price of the book is almost 
unbelievably low, a happy circumstance which makes it available to almost everyone who 
would like to have within arm’s reach the vast amount of information supplied by 
this volume. Worcs. 

‘TEXTBOOKS 


1951 VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL MATERIAL WORKBOOKS. By Arthur W. Gross. 
WE LEARN ABOUT GOD (Beginner Dept.) 23 cents net; OUR HEAVENLY 
FATHER (Primary Dept.) 33 cents net; THE GOD WE WORSHIP (Junior Dept.) 
33 cents net; THE ONE ETERNAL GOD (Senior Dept.) 83 cents net; Teacher's 
Manual, 50 cents net. 


HANDICRAFT PROJECTS for Beginner, Primary, Junior, Senior Departments, 20 cents 
net. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House. 

This is a revision of the Second Series published in 1948. The revision affects the 
Teacher's Manual. The daily lesson themes and the Bible stories basic to the daily 
lessons have been retained. Changes were made in the page make-up, illustrations, place- 
ment of emphases, and adjustments in level of difficulty to suit the needs of children on 
the various age levels. 

All of the material in the old manual, of interest largely only to those who conducted 
a Vacation Bible School for the first time, was removed and placed into a new service 
bulletin. The revised manual devotes most of its pages to a treatment of the general 
problems of teaching in a Vacation Bible School and to specific, detailed helps for the 
conducting of each lesson on each of the four age levels. Full-length Bible stories are 
included to assist teachers of Beginner and Primary children so that in telling the Bible 
stories they place due emphasis on the theme for the day. 

Teachers will appreciate the careful revision of the author. Anyone acquainted with 
the several series of our Vacation Bible School material knows its merits. It is superior 
to any other literature of its kind on the market. The author and the publisher are to be 
commended on the excellency of these publications. 2. Ks 


GROWING WITH ART. By Maud Ellsworth and Michael F. Andrews. Chicago: Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co., 1951. Eight textbooks, each 64 pages, and a teacher’s manual, 
16 pages. Textbooks, Grades 1—3, 60 cents, list; Grades 4—6, 64 cents, list; Grades 
7—8, 72 cents, list. Teacher’s manual, $1.25. 

Child art is real. Unhampered by adult rules and standards, it is creative, expressive, 
and satisfying. Being what it is, art will not readily submit to standardization, lest its 
originality be stifled. This truth has in recent years found ever wider recognition in the 
field of art education. As a result, little has been published in the form of art texts 
for elementary schools. 

The latest series, Growing with Art, was written and arranged by art teachers who 
were well aware of the dangers and misuses of any kind. Instead, they fill each book 
with sources of inspiration for art problems, reproductions of actual children’s art work, 
and photographs showing that real art and regular life activities are inseparable. While 
some pages’ call attention to an art vocabulary and others indicate a direction in method, 
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the specific methods employed will differ with every teacher, and a variety of uses 
will develop in each school. 

Throughout the series, emphasis is placed on the child’s independent choices and 
voluntary participation in art activities which give him pleasure and the satisfaction 
of accomplishment and growth. 

Whereas an art teacher with some experience may find pupils’ texts a hindrance rather 
than a help, these texts are definitely to be welcomed by the untrained art teacher, 
inasmuch as they constitute in themselves a real course in modern school art. E. H. D. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
By Morton A. Schroeder 


Easy Booxs 


Bettina. COCOLO’S HOME. Illustr. by the author. New York: Harper, 1950. Unpaged. 
$2.50. 

Cocolo is no stranger to- young readers, for his adventures have been described in 
two previous picture books. (See LurHERAN EpucaTion, October, 1950, pp. 91 and 92 
for reviews of these books. ) 

The present volume takes the homesick donkey and his master Lucio back to Ravaya- 
Reena, their former Mediterranean island home. Upon returning to America, Cocolo finds 
himself the proud father of a new son. Thus is Piccolo added to this delightful 
animal family. 

Cocolo’s Home is as fresh as Cocolo and Cocolo Comes to America, even though 
similar story patterns used in the first two books are repeated. 

The beautiful water colors are distinguished for their candid reflection of mood 
and character. Cocolo, especially, is depicted with affection and no little skill. 


Lindman, Maj. SNOWBOOT, SON OF FIRE EYE. Iillustr. by the author. Chicago: 
Whitman, 1950. 27 pages. 

Children who like pictures that are true to life will enjoy this simple story of the 
little colt who ran away once too often and really got himself lost. Each page of text 
alternates with a full-page colored drawing. The ending may be too easy for adults, but 
little folks will see nothing amiss in having Jim live with Bob, thus solving the problem 
of Snowboot’s two masters. 


Lipkind, William. THE TWO REDS. Illustr. by Nicolas Mordvinoff. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1950. Unpaged. $2.00. 

Red, the boy, and Red, the cat, lived on St. Mark’s Place, but they didn’t like each 
other. The reason was, surprisingly enough, fish, One day, Boy Red was chased by 
the Seventh Street Signal Senders, and Cat Red was chased by the fishman. The collision 
that followed worked out splendidly for both fish lovers. 

The Two Reds, a runner-up for the 1950 Caldecott Award, is illustrated with the 
brightest, splashiest colors imaginable. Red predominates, of course. The text is 
graphic, humorous, true to life. Children are sure to greet this distinguished picture 
book with glee. 

The lady with the parrot adds less to the story than the parrot itself. 


Milhous, Katherine. THE EGG TREE. Illustr. by the author. New York: Scribner’s, 
1950. Unpaged. $2.00. 
Katy, brother Carl, and the other grandchildren hunt for colored eggs on Easter 
morn. Grandmom shows them how to change a little tree into the Egg Tree by running 
threads through the eggs and then hanging them on the branches. 
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The illustrations, done in folk-art style, are some of the finest this reviewer has seen. 
Together with the fascinating border designs, which are reproductions of Pennsylvania 
Dutch egg drawings, they give the book the charming flavor of springtime freshness 
and gaiety. 

The Egg Tree, winner of the 1950 Caldecott Award, is in itself an excellent work 
of art, worthy of high commendation. If it is, however, to provide “a fresh outlook on 
the Easter season” (Anne Carroll Moore in “The Three Owls’ Notebook,” The Horn Book, 
March—April, 1950, p. 97), it has no place in our schools and homes. Christians need 
no new approach to Eastertide, for the glorious Gospel of the resurrected Savior is 
the freshest, most wonderful news any child could desire or have. 


STORIES 


Dilliard, Maud Esther. WISHING BOY OF NEW NETHERLANDS. Illustr. by Albert 
Orbaan. New York: Dutton, 1950. 187 pages. $2.50. 

Children in the intermediate grades will find that Willem Garretsen, a little Dutch 
boy who lived in Achtervald, Long Island, some 300 years ago, was very much like 
themselves. He sometimes forgot to come home on time for meals, he wanted to play 
with boys his own age, he loved his little puppy Bonte, he got his new clothes dirty. 

Wishing Boy is a simple story told in simple style, but woven throughout is a wealth 
of authentic information about the Dutch and their way of life. So skillfully is the 
weaving done that the customs and the habits become the woof upon which the warp 
of the narrative is woven. The celebration of Willem’s birthday and the reason for 
coloring eggs at Easter are cases in point. 

It is surprising that so much is made of “Sint Niklas” to the exclusion of the Christ 
Child. The book has, otherwise, a strong flavoring of devotion to God: prayers, cate- 
chism recitation, Easter Gospel, and the like. 


Lindgren, Astrid. PIPPI LONGSTOCKING. Tr. by Florence Lambom; illustr. by Louis 
S. Glanzman. New York: Viking, 1950. 158 pp. $2.00. 

Life was, to put it mildly, quite different for Tommy and Annika after Pippi moved 
into the house next to theirs, for she was truly a remarkable child. Gifted with fertile 
imagination and cyclopean strength, she led them through one dizzy, daffy escapade after 
another. Schools, circuses, robbers, and policemen were never quite the same after 
meeting Pippi and her bag of tricks. 

This hilarious bit of buffoonery will be welcomed by children who enjoy nonsense 
that comes off with the authority of “It-really-could-have-happened.” 

Some off-taste grapes are included, but they do not spoil the over-all flavor of the 
vintage. Examples: “What a babe!” (p. 33), “brat” (p. 46), frequent use of “kid,” and 
Pippi’s sometime disrespect for her elders (see “Pippi Goes to School” and “Pippi Goes 
to a Coffee Party”). 

This reviewer looks forward to seeing Pippi again—but soon. Their first meeting 
was most entertaining — but really. 


Sanger, Frances. THE WOODEN MUG. Illustr. by Marian Larer. Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1950. 187 pp. $2.50. 

Dust jackets are usually overenthusiastic in praising the books they protect. This one 
is different. It says: “In The Wooden Mug, Frances Sanger makes history real, vital, 
and fascinating for young readers.” And that’s the truth! 

Mrs. Sanger has woven into the story of Jane, Bram, and Karl Bauer, a Hessian who 
deserted the British Army, a splendid account of everyday life in America during the 
Revolution. While children are eagerly helping their Colonial counterparts hide Karl 
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and solve the mystery of The Wooden Mug, they will unconsciously sip some sweet 
nectar about Colonial life: school, Sunday worship, clothing, food, and a dozen other things. — 

The author has a flair for characterization. Jane and Bram are very much alive, as _ 
are Karl, Grandmother, and Goody Bacon. The simple fact is: all the characters are — 
etched with a keen knife. | 

Bram’s hastily framed question regarding God vs. Great Spirit (p. 16) prevents | 
unqualified approbation, although I am sure he did not mean what he said. | 


Scott, Sally. LITTLE WIENER. Illustr. by Beth Krush. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1951. Unpaged. $1.75. . 

The Three Dogeteers— Dumb Jumbo, Lovely Lulu, and Little Wiener —— were in- 
separable pals. Every morning they went for a stroll through town. Little Wiener was 
the funniest-looking of the trio, but he didn’t care. He was the smartest. Didn't he get 
the buns and the bones, while his friends got the swats and scoldings? 

Small children will love this breezy little book, not only for the humorous story, — 
but also for the laugh-provoking pictures that enliven each page. 

Teamwork between author and artist has reached a high point in the books of Sally 
Scott and Beth Krush. I hope it continues. Our little ones are the beneficiaries. 


Scott, Sally. RIP AND ROYAL. Iillustr. by Beth KRUSH. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1950. 59 pp. $1.75. 

Royal, a majestic collie that never did anything wrong, was loved by his little 
mistress. But Rip, a mischievous cocker spaniel which was always getting into trouble, was 
also dear to Peggy. Then came D-(Decision) Day: Which dog should she keep? 

Mrs. Scott writes so aifectionately of dogs, and Miss Krush draws them so well that — 
Peggy’s problem becomes acute to small children. That raises a question. Did author and 
artist do their work too well? Is the decision too difficult for primary children? My 
daughter’s vicarious suffering was something to see! 


Shippen, Katherine B. LIGHTFOOT. Illustr. by Tom Two-Arrows. New York: Viking, 
1950. 122 pp. $2.00. 


“The Story of an Indian Boy” opens with a simple observation: “Every story has to 
have a beginning and an end.” Which is true. It is to be deplored, however, that in 
the case of this particular book those two extremities are in such close proximity. Miss 
Shippen could have doubled the length of this account of everyday happenings in the 
life of a young Iroquois without boring her audience. 

No small credit for the success of this book must be given to author Shippen’s flaw- 
less style. Her use of soft-sounding words that blend into susurrant sentences is 
reminiscent of the effortless grace and rhythm of the Indians themselves. 

The black-and-white illustrations are of two kinds: conventional pictures that describe 
the story and rarely seen reproductions of Indian signs and symbols. 


Intermediate-grade children should be prepared for the plethora of Indian lore legend 
religious beliefs, and superstitions in this unique and dignified little book. 


Watson, Helen Orr. BLACK HORSE OF CULVER. Illustr. by Bernard Garb 
: q tt. ‘ 
Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 186 pp. $2.50. z arpa Boos 


Motherless Bruce Brownley, unloved and unwanted by all who know him, finds 
a real friend in Storm Cloud, a horse everyone said was an outlaw. The two friendliest 


misfits conquer themselves first and then go on to bi thi : 
Culver Military Academy. g igger things during four years at 
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Black Horse of Culver could have been an interesting portrayal of a segment of 
our society unknown to average American children, but it fails quite badly. The over-all 
slangy tenor of the story, too-frequent use of minor-key curses (gee, golly, darn), dis- 
tasteful instances of betting, and references to entertainment that 7th- and 8th-grade 
children are exposed to at too early an age as it is, combine to leave a sour reaction 
in this reviewer’s mind. 


CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS Bovuks 


The following two titles are recent additions to the Childhood of Famous Americans 
series. For a general discussion of these books see the April issue of LurHERAN EpucaTION. 


Monsell, Helen A. WOODROW WILSON: BOY PRESIDENT. Illustr. by Syd Browne. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1950. 186 pp. $1.75. 


Woodrow Wilson early showed those qualities that made him President: determination 
and grit, devotion to duty, inquisitiveness, love for learning, leadership, and idealism. 
Miss Monsell, who has written a half-dozen other books about prominent Southerners 
for this series, illustrates each of these qualities with incidents so appropriate that children 
will realize why Wilson attained the Presidency. Lively dialog and interesting boyhood 
pastimes are sure to hold the interest of young readers. 


Stevenson, Augusta. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON: AMBITIOUS BOY. TIllustr. by 
Charles V. John. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1950. 199 pp. $1.75. 


The theme of this story is well-taken: Ambition in large measure was needed by 
any slave who wanted to rise above his lot. Booker T. Washington had that ambition, 
and in spite of a father who would doom him to the coal mines he overcame the hard- 
ships society laid in his path. Tuskegee Institute stands today, a monument to that 
ambition. 

It is interesting to note that times have changed little since Civil War days. Carl T. 
Rowan, a staff member of the Minneapolis Tribune, discussed the stumbling blocks which 
Jim Crow faces today in a series of articles entitled “How Far from SLAVERY?” (See 
Time, Vol. LVII, No. 11, pp. 50 and 51.) 


BLACK BEAUTY. By Anna Sewell. Adapted by Edward G. Punkay. Publisher: Globe 
Book Company, Inc. 1951. 


The author has carefully translated Anna Sewell’s beloved story from British into 
American idiom, making it much more easily read and understood by the typical pupil. 
A series of clever illustrations by Thomas G. Fraumeni does much to enliven the format 
of the volume. Children in Grades Three to Five should find the book highly interesting 
and within their level of reading ability. 

A series of questions, arranged by chapters at the end of the volume, has been added 
to point up the sociological implications of the material for such problems as cruelty 
to animals, working conditions, and alcoholism. The questions are, however, largely 
factual in nature and would ordinarily require the pupil to thumb the text repeatedly 
in search of the appropriate answer. Only thorough guidance on the part of the teacher 
would enable the pupil to extract the desired sociological concepts from the questions 
as phrased. ELAINE GuBa 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“GENERAL AND MILITARY EDUCATION OF AMERICAN YOUTH.” By Harold A. 
Punke. School and Society, March 17, 1951, pages 161—165. 


The author proceeds from the premise that we are facing a long-continued war 
emergency. He recognizes the need of preparedness. But he maintains that facing this 
need calls for co-operation between civilian and military educators. He points out that 
military education at the expense of general education would be a serious mistake. 
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Suggestions are offered toward an integrated program of civilian-military education. 
These suggestions require a re-evaluation of objectives in both areas. An “either-or” 
situation and policy must be avoided. Educators and military leaders must co-operate. 
Neither group can do, nor should be permitted to do, the job alone. 

The propositions advanced by the writer are plausible and merit serious consideration. 
Educators on all levels should read this article. 


“THE FREEDOM TO BE DIFFERENT.” By Alice V. Keliher. Child Study, spring, 
1951, pages 3—5, 26—28. 

While we recognize the existence of individual differences and our culture takes 
them for granted, some of us find it difficult to get along with our differences. The 
reason for this dilemma may be found in our early training in life. 

With the assumption that acceptance of differences begins at home, the writer presents 
and discusses a number of cases which mark striking differences in boys and girls. In each 
case suggestions are offered how to meet and adjust such differences. 

While the article is specifically written for parents, the problems which it discusses 
are such as confront more or less every teacher. Children too short, too tall, too fat, 
wearing glasses, etc., are found in every school, and frequently they become uncomfortably 
conscious of such traits. The nine basic principles appended to the article in themselves 
merit a perusal of it. 


“THE JUDGE AND HIS GOD.” By Harold R. Medina. The Christian Century, March 21, 
1951, pp. 8362—363. 

This article is an address recently delivered by Federal Judge Medina before the 
Church Club of New York. The judge presided over the prolonged trial of eleven Com- 
munist leaders in New York in 1949, charged with conspiracy to advocate overthrow 
of the United States Government. 

The writer points out the great responsibility resting upon his shoulders as a judge. 
He frankly acknowledges his feelings of inability to cope with the situations confronting 
him, especially at the time of the famous trial. He finds the need of guidance and help 
from outside of himself indispensable. He tells how his resort to prayer has given him 
strength and courage to face and overcome what seemed to be insurmountable difficulties. 


It is highly gratifying to learn that men of the caliber of Judge Medina occupy high 
positions in our Government. Christian educators will welcome the evidence of this 
fact which this article presents. 


“WHAT DROVE ME CRAZY IN EUROPE.” By Perry Miller. The Atlantic Monthly, 
March, 1951, pp. 41—45. 


The writer, professor of American Literature at Harvard, has recently been visiting 
lecturer at the University of Leiden. During his stay in Europe he became acquainted 
with a number of other universities in various countries on the Continent. In this article 
he tells about the fundamental misunderstandings of this country on the part of Europeans. 


Naturally, he restricts himself to university people—professors and students. He presents 
a picture of the European university — its purpose and curriculum. He shows how the 
university isolates from life. He finds Europeans sneer at our utilitarian courses in contrast 
to their “theoretical” preparation of the student. He comes to the conclusion that European 
students in America are of greater value than American students and professors in European 
universities to bring about better understanding of us. He considers no dollar spent in 
bringing a European student to America as wasted. He does not urge indoctrinating him 
here, but merely bringing him. LE 


